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THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO.CHINA. 


THERE is, probably, no point on the terrestrial globe that has 
been so overlooked and neglected by travellers and explorers as the 
remarkable country that lies between India and China. The interior 
of Africa and Australia might be quoted as exceptions, but they are 
not so; scarcely a year passes but some new and daring adventure 
is undertaken to penetrate into these unknown countries, and each 
additional step made so assuredly brings about further pro 
that we may look upon the solution of the problems still presen 
by those vast unexplored interiors, as a mere question of time. 

But the regions watered by the head tributaries of the Brahma- 
— the Ira-wady, the Salween, the May-nam, and the May- 

iang, lie between the British possessions in India, and populous 
and civilised China; yet up to the present time little or nothing 
has been done towards determining either their accessibility or the 
— they may present to a new route to China. The rivers 
above noticed give birth to the separate kingdoms or states of 
Cambodia, Siam, Birmah, and Assam. The former is now occu- 
pied by the French, who are extending commerce and civilisation 
in the interior of that country, of Anam or Cochin China, of Laos, 
and Siam. But Birmah is more influenced by the proximity of 
the English. Assam, Arracan, Pegu, and Martaban or Tenasserim 
are, indeed, British territory ; im dae strange to say, we know 
little of its natural resources or its mineral riches. This is in great 
part owing to natural causes; the mountainous character of the 
upper country, and the heat the inundations and the general 
moisture of the lower regions, which unquestionably render the 
country trying to European constitutions; but still more so, as is 
particularly the case in the line of the projected overland route, 
owing to the jealousy of the natives, and the discouragement given 
to travel by the authorities in India, who are naturally apprehensive . 
of embroilments brought about by any ill-treatment to which 
British travellers might be subjected in attempts to explore the 
country. — 

It is quite certain that one or more caravan roads lead across the 
region in question, which kept up, and indeed still keep up, com- 
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mercial communication between the cis-Gangetic countries and the 
Chinese province of Yu-nan, and by it with the rest of the Yellow 


Empire. The wy oe of Russia in eee a new commercial 
y Kho 


route to China kand and the Issi Kul, or by Kashgar and 
bono gay — only desirable, = “a the coset semanas 
. ine of this caravan route should be recovered, if possible. 
The route is, no doubt, in use in the present day, and a, ym 
determined as they are by the configuration of the country, by the 
open valleys, the mountain passes, and the actual necessities of the 
case are, as we have pointed out in the instance of Asia Minor, 
perpetuated through ages of time. If the lines of communication 
by the mountain tribes of Birmah and China, in connexion 
with } paper and Assam, or with Ava and Rangun, ore apes” 
to geography, it is not because such are not in existence, but simp! 
because they have not been explored b Europeans. = 

In 1861, Lieutenant-Colonel Sarel, Captain Blakiston, and Dr. 

n, organised a boat expedition up the Yang-tsze Kiang, of 
which we —— given a previous account, and to which we are 
indebted for a most interesting-exploration of a considerable extent 
of Central and Western China, which was found to abound in 
resources of all kinds, including gold and coal.* Unfortunately 
the explorers were turned back at Ping-shan, in the province of 
Se-chuan, by the disturbed state of the country, when only at a 
distance of some three hundred and fifty miles from Upper Assam; 
but the great river was found to be navigable much further, and 
probably to within a distance of two hundred and fifty miles from 
the Upper Brahma-putra. 

Captain Blakiston, in his record of this remarkable voyage, 
which was purely a private enterprise, says: “Since the ratifica- 
tion of the fast treaty with the Emperor of China, a good deal has 
been thought in some quarters of the establishment of a com- 
mercial route by land, to connect that country with our Indian 
empire, and for the development of the resources of its more 
western provinces; it being urged that the present communication 
by sea, vid the Strait of cca, is long and indirect. Several 
schemes have been proposed with this view, all proposing to take 
more or less advantage of the rivers of Birmah, or of those which 
find their way into the bay of Bengal. The object of these schemes 
seems to be to get into the province of Yu-nan, from an erroneous 
notion—which originated in the mistake of a name—that the best 
teas of China are grown in that province. 

“That any one of these schemes,” continues Captain Blakiston, 
“js at all likely to be carried out seems to me most improbable, 
now that we know of a river suitable for steam navigation running 





* Rive Months on the Yang-tsze, with a Narrative of the Exploration of its 
Upper Waters. By Thomas W. Blakiston, late Captain, Royal Artillery. 
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through she whole besesiin of middle China, and of the pitch of 
perfection to which sea-going steamers are now bro is too 
much the fashion to underrate the difficulties of land-transport 


now-a-days; still, for the sake of geography, I would say nothing 
that might Scone: gany enterprise in the little-known 
en ae which such routes would pass; but it appears to 
me, that beyond the establishment of the fact of an overland com- 
munication between India and China, and its use by baggageless 
travellers, little practical good is likely to result from the expendi- 
ture of any amount of life and capital on such an enterprise. 

“Tt has been very generally supposed that the Upper Yang-tsze 
Expedition—eur private enterprise—besides being a government 
undertaking, with some deep political anti-Russian object, was 
made with a view of discovering a practicable route between India 
and China; but we might well have been looked upon as maniacs 
when we left Shanghai in February, 1861, if, in our intention to 
pass out of Western China into the mountainous regions of ‘Thibet, 
and so along the north of the Himalayas, to the passes into North- 
Western India, we had the slightest idea that by so doing we 
should be advancing such a project. I would, therefore, correct 
this misapprehension, by stating that no such idea entered our 
heads, but that our object was simply the exploration of the 
country and the pursuit of sporting. 

“ As to a line of communication for travellers between India and 
Eastern and Central China, the most feasible route, judging from 
the map, seems to me to be up the Brahma-putra by steam to. 
Suddya, or near it, and thence to the Yang-tsze Kiang, which, in 
a direct line, would necessitate only about two hundred and twenty 
geographical miles overland. But then we know little or nothing 
of that interval, and, from its general geographical features, may 
fairly put it down as a mountainous region; while of that part of 
the Yang-tsze which such a route would strike, we are in ignorance 
as to its capability for navigation, and are led to infer, from native 
report, that it would be unsuited, at any rate for steam-vessels, 
much above Ping-shan. 

“ However, that this route should receive the attention of go- 
vernment is certainly advisable, for it is probable that by it a line 
of electric telegraph will be ultimately carried, and I would there- 
fore hope to persuade the government of India not to defer its 
prpiranon. Once on the Yang-tzse, an expedition would pro- 
bably find little difficulty in descending that river by native craft 
to Ping-shan; and then it would be on known waters, whence the 
current of the great river would quickly carry it to our uppermost 
trading ports. Such an expedition, while costing little expense, 
would be of the greatest geographical value, if of no other import- 
ance.” 


According to this view of the subject, there would only be 
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about two hundred and fifty geographical miles of land transit 
from a station on the Brahma-putra to the Kiang-tsze. As the 
valley of the Salween river intervenes between the two, there | 
would be two ranges of mountains—snowy spurs of the vast 
Himalaya—to cross on this route, and as the Ira-wady has its 
sources in the first of these chains, there is reason to believe in its 
being extensive as well as lofty. We find, however, towns marked 


on the maps as existing between the rivers on the frontier of 
Thibet and Birmah, and we know that there are passes between 
these used by the natives, the nature and character of which we 
shall afterwards detail as far as is known of them. 

But there is a town upon the Ira-wady called Bhamo, which is 
only about a hundred geographical miles from Santa on the Sal- 
ween, and about three hundred geographical miles from the Kiang- 
tsze. The inconveniences of a slight additional land distance are 
compensated for by the circumstance that in this more southerly 

el the mountain chain between the Ira-wady and the Salween 
1s probably neither so lofty nor so extensive as between the Brahma- 
putra and the Salween at the head-waters of the Ira-wady. Then 
again, once in the valley of the Salween, we have other towns 
besides Santa, as Yung-chan and others. We have next the 
upper valley of the May-nam, and from thenee to the Kiang-tsze 
or its Kin-cha-kiang branch, the whole region of Yu-nan appears 
to be dotted with towns. The Kiang-tsze might also be reasonably 
expected to be more navigable in this southerly portion, especially 
below the junction of the Ya-long, than in the parallel of Suddya. 
The Brahma-putra flows through British territory, while the Ira- 
wady only does so in the lower part of its course, which may be a 
consideration, and it appears to be navigable to a greater extent 
than the latter river; but the direct line for a telegraph from Cal- 
cutta to the Yang-tsze would unquestionably be directed upon 
Munipur (four hundred geographical miles), thence to Bhamo 
(two aaa geographical miles), Bhamo to Santa (one hundred 
geographical miles), Santa to the Kiang-tsze (two hundred geo- 
graphical miles), and by the Kiang-tsze to Shanghai, two thousand 
miles—in all, two thousand nine hundred to three thousand geo- 
graphical miles. The distance from Calcutta to Shanghai by the 
straits of Malacca is four thousand five hundred geographical miles, 
or nearly double the distance by the Yang-tsze Kiang. The Si- 
kiang, or river of Canton, flows close by Yu-nan, the capital of the 
great and fertile province of the same name; and whether from it 
or from any other of the large towns of the same province, as 
Ko-king on the Yang-tsze, Esmok, or Monghoa, Pan are no 
doubt practicable roads all the way to Canton, although probably 
most of the commerce of the country is carried on by the Si-kiang. 
It is also known that there is an available line of road, and that 
communication is kept up from Bhamo, in Birmah, to Santa, and 
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by Yang-chang, like Bhamo and Santa, a town, to Monghoa. 

e latter town could then be made a central station, from whence 
the telegraph could be prolonged by the Yang-tsze to Shanghai, 
or by the Si-kiang to Canton and Hong Kong. 

Such a route is quite as feasible as the line of —— pro 
by the Russians to be carried through Mongolia to Pekin. Mon- 
golia has few towns, is peopled chief by pastoral nomades, is ex- 
cessively cold in winter, and to violent storms as well as 
to an uncertain population. With the exception of a hundred 
miles or so of mountainous country inhabited by lawless people, 
the line by Munipur would be protected by being in part carried 
through British or friendly territory, and then by large towns, as 
Bhamo, Santa, and Yang-chang, to Mong-hoa, towns which are 
too close to one another to permit of a large intervening population 
of lawless mountaineers; and once in Yu-nan, it would be in a 
comparatively civilised country, thickly inhabited by people given 
to agriculture and industrial and commercial pursuits. All that is 
wanted is simple exploration. Wherever Huc went in China 
_ proper he found towns, vi and even roads; where Blakiston 
went up the Kiang-tsze he found the same, with the addition of 
extensive coal-fields and gold-washings. It is impossible but that 
the same must be the case in the province of Yu-nan, when we see 
the map dotted all over with -towns of the first, second, and third 
class; and we know what a congregation of human beings and 
what a hive of industry a town or city of the first class implies in 
China. It is our mere ignorance of the resources of Yu-nan and 
of Upper Birmah, combined with the exclusiveness hitherto ob- 
served by the Chinese, and now happily in great part done away 
with, which have prevented so avuilable and so ancient a route 
having been long ago turned to useful purposes. 

In 1861 Captain R. Sprye and R. H. F. Sprye made a commu- 
nication to the Royal Geographical Society in reference to a pro- 
— telegraphic and commercial route from Rangun, in British 
i ie to Sze-mao or Esmok, in Yu-nan, across country and by the 

ey of the Salween, by a line south of the one above a 
and implying a much greater extent of land transit. This, how- 
ever, would be of no importance, if the proposed, route presents 
fewer obstacles in regard to the configuration of the country, and 
the character of the population, to the more northerly lines by Ava 
and Bhamo, or by Munipur and Bhamo. A more serious objec- 
tion presents itself in the telegraph starting from Rangun instead 
of Calcutta. 

The information which these gentlemen collected regarding the 
provinces of Yu-nan and Se-chuan is deduced from numerous and 
scattered sources. They begin with Marco Polo, and proceed with 
Du Halde and Le Comte. They then give copious extracts from 
most of the modern travellers, writers, and compilers of works 
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relating to China. The Abbé Huc is, however, the only one of 
these later authorities who ever visited the provinces in question. 
Even he did not traverse Yu-nan; it was at Se-chuan where, 
leaving behind him the dreary uplands of Thibet, he descended 
into the fertile plains and the high civilisation of China. | 

y, an important contribution to our knowledge of Esmok 
is extracted from the unpublished reports of Dr. Richardson and 
Colonel M‘Lieod, who were despatched by the government of 
India, between the first and soda Siamiens wars, on unsuccessful 
missions to open a line of commerce from Moelmyen across the 
lofty Tanon-tong-ghee range, which runs north and south between 
the Tenasserim provinces and the Shan states of Labong, Lagong, 
and Zimmai. Yet the impracticability of that long and difficult 
route, it is argued, does not militate against the project of the two 
Spryes; for considerable changes have occurred since the date of 
their missions; England, by the acquisition of Pegu and Martaban 
or Tenasserim, having pushed her frontier one-half nearer Esmok, 
and within reach of the Chinese caravans proceeding from that 
place. Both Captain and Mr. Sprye are personally well acquainted 
with our Pegu and Martaban or Tenasserim provinces, and have 
for years collected all procurable information of the countries 
between them and China. It may, therefore, be supposed that by 
their selection of this route, they believe the difficulties to be less 
than in other directions ; or they may have been led to prefer it on 
account of the trade carried on from Esmok with Siam and. Cam- 
bodia being greater than what passes to Birmah by the more 
northerly line, and thus their attention and interest became con- 
centrated upon it. 

The numerous authorities above alluded to are mutually corro- 
borated by the facts that there is a general resemblance between 
Yu-nan and Se-chuan; that Yu-nan is the richest in mineral 
wealth of all the provinces of China, exporting gold, copper, zinc, 
and various stones and marbles of high value: Also that bein 
in part mountainous, it is intersected by lakes, large rivers, anil 
highly fertile valleys, where nature is prolific under a tropical 
sun, yielding silk, sugar, cotton, and other products of the soil; 
and more especially that IT 1s a tea-growing district of some cele- 
brity, partly as the source of export of ordinary teas to Thibet, 
and partly as producing an exceedingly rare and precious descrip- 
tion of tea, at a place called Purrh, near Esmok. This latter tea 
, said to be the most highly-priced of any that exists in 
China. 

Esmok, the frontier city, is written Sz’mau, in the Jesuits’ map, 
and Es-mau in other maps. It is described from hearsay, in 
M‘Leod’s report, as a walled town, garrisoned with from three 
hundred to a thousand Chinese soldiers, and traversed by mer- 
chants’ caravans, composed of mules, ponies, and donkeys, carry- 
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ing on traffic between China, the Laos States, and the Shan States 
of Siam and Birmah; for which last their caravans, passing through 
Kian-hung and Kian-tung, cross the Salween river as we 
Moni, or hag M‘Leod’s farthest point was Se t 
forty miles from Esmok.. This town is situated on the right bank 
of the May-nam, or May-kong, the river of Cambodia, which 
here, at the driest time of the year—that of M‘Leod’s visit—was 
five hundred feet wide, upwards of fifteen feet deep, and navigated 
by laden vessels of various sizes. During the rains the river is 
one thousand six hundred feet in 9 ae ~ — oe 
cross it in ferry-boats, at fixed charges. rench city ligon, 
on the same cient, is about eight hundred and eighty miles from 
this ferry in a direct line. 

Captain and Mr. Sprye state that Esmok is now within two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of our north-east Pegu frontier, and that the 
two intermediate Birmese Shan princes, the Iswabuna of wtp, 
(who was twice visited for several days by Colonel M‘Leod), an 
the Tsenwibwua of Kiang-hung (where the colonel spent seven- 
teen days), are most desirous of the establishment of a route be- 
tween British territory and China across their states and through 
their capitals. 

Dr. M‘Cosh, late of the. Bengal medical staff, remarks very 
truly in a paper on the various lines of overland communication 
between India and China, that few nations bordering upon the 
British dominions are less known than those inhabiting the north- 
east frontier of Bengal. There our territory of Assam lies in 
almost immediate contact with China and Ava, separated from . 
each by a narrow belt of mountainous country, possessed by bar- 
barous. tribes of independent savages; and yet from this small, 
savage, and unknown a many navigable branches of the 
great rivers of China, Cambodia, Martaban, Ava, and Assam; de- 
rive their origin, offering natural highways of commerce to the 
great nations of ultra-Gangetic Asia. 

This belt of country, though covered with impenetrable jungle, 
possesses a cool climate, and other conditions congenial to the con- 
stitution of Europeans. It appears capable of being converted 
into one continuous garden, that would extend over hundreds of 
square miles, and produce cotton, silk, coffee, and sugar. 

The province of Assam, which leads to it, lies between the 
Himalaya and some of its mountainous offshoots. It is drained 
and devastated by the mighty yen wow which, rising thirty 
or forty feet in the rainy season, inundates the land, atid renders 
ordinary earthworks, such as railway embankments, impossible; 
while itself is little suited to navigation. For days togetlier, 
during a voyage upon its stream, neither boat nor human habita- 
tion is to be seen; the horizon is bounded by gigantic reeds; and 
porpoises, turtle, and crocodiles are the chief tenants of its waters. 
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Judging by the rate of premium exacted by the insurance offices 
on residents in this district, Assam is (in , probably, of 
these inundations) reckoned to be the most unhealthy province in 
British India. 

Near Suddya, the old frontier station, the Brahma-putra is 
formed by numerous confluents, of which the Dihong and the 
Lohet are the principal, They issue through the wall-like range 
of snowy mountains that here put a limit to the valley of-Assam. 
No less than five roads, however, lead from this district into Thibet 
or China proper. They are described by Dr. M‘Cosh in order; 
but it- must be premised that his information is derived from very 
limited sources—so much so, that no Englishman now living has 
ever traversed any one of them. 

1. The Pass of the Dihong.—This river is the main tributary 
of the Brahma-putra, and is usually considered to be the termina- 
nation of the great river of Thibet, the Tsan-pu. In this opinion 
Dr. M‘Oosh does not himself coincide, on the ground of its inferior 
size, although the arguments he quotes, and the popular belief in 
favour of the identity of the rivers, are strong. Pilgrims passing 
by this route reach Mah-lu, the frontier town of Thibet, in six- 
teen days. Four days farther is a populous city, with a regular Chi- 
nese government, called Rhoshee-mah. The Dihong Pass is always 
difficult and impracticable, except in summer. No less than five 
British officers have penetrated to the capital of the tribe (Abors) 
who live on the first part of this route. Beyond them are the 
see on regular Tartars, who have never been visited by the 

ritish. 

II. The Mishmi Route-—This route is very practicable, but 
little commerce is said to be likely to flow along it. It leads for a 
couple of days up the Lohet, to where the river ceases to be navi- 
gable, and thence by a footpath ten days farther along its banks, to 
a place very sacred in Hindhu mythology, called Brahma-kund. 
Great numbers of Hindhu pilgrims go there for absolution. Ca 
tain Wilcox reached it with ease, though the surliness of the 
le beyond caused him to return. Captain Rowlatt made a 
ult ten days’ journey to Tupang, on the river Du, during 
which he succeeded in traversing no greater distance than sixty 
miles. He met a large party of Lama people who had crossed 
from Thibet, but could not get back to cheit homes, owing to an 
unexpectedly early fall of snow in the mountain passes. They 
were about to d the winter with the Mishmis, who are the 
go-betweens to them and Assam. The Mishmis were very friendly 
to Captain Rowlatt. 

Ill. Zhe Phungan Pass to Manchi and China.—This leads 
over. the ty tae ap mountain range at an altitude of eight 
thousand four hundred feet, through a dense jungle of oak, pine, 
rhododendron, and juniper. No footpath was to be seen; but the 
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travellers, Wilcox and Burlton, were led by guides, who followed 
notches in trees they had made in a hak ho coat Venomous 
flies and swarms of land leeches infested the forest. (This appears 
to be the case throughout Hindhu China:) There were ts, 
buffaloes, and tigers; but these gave no trouble. When they 
reached the Ira-wady, the travellers were surprised at the smallness 
of the stream, only eighty yards wide, and fordable. They could 
hear of no trade whatever between Manchi and China; while to 
the north of them rose a wall of lofty snow mountains, that wholly 
cut off communication with Thibet. The native tribes were 
numerous; all tributary to, and in dread of, Ava, and all habitually 
at war with one another. 

IV. Pathkoy Pass to Bhamo on the Ira-wady and thence to 
China.—This was the route followed by the invading Burmese 
army, and it is by far the most practicable line from Assam to 
China. It probably constituted, as before observed, the old line 
of caravan communication between India and China. At Bhamo, 
it meets a t stream of Chinese commerce between that country 
and Birmah. Caravans of thirty or forty mules, or bullocks, con- 
stantly arrive. About five hundred Chinese are said to come 
every year to Bhamo and transact business to an amount of 
700,000. This road was travelled in part, by Lieutenant Burnet, 
on his way to the north face of the Pathkoy range, where he was 
stopped in his attempt to penetrate to Ava, and in part of Lieute- 
nant Hannah, who endeavoured to reach Assam from Ava, and 
was stopped at the south face of the same range of mountains. In 
both cases the natives were the obstacles. They are a wild, daring 
race, and once the terror of the Assamese. Although we have no 
British account of the Pathkoy range, it is clear that little diffi- 
culties can exist there, since the entire Birmese army succeeded in 
traversing it. The Chinese exports which pass through Bhamo 
are gold and silver ingots, brass and copper vessels, —? 
arsenic, vermilion, carpets, fans, silk fabrics, spices, rhubarb, musk, 
dried and other fruits. The return cargo is cotton-wool, ivory, 
edible birds’ nests, and British woollens and calico. 

V. Route by Munipur to the Ira-wady.—Granting the feasi- 
bility and advantage of the Bhamo and China line, it remains a 
question how best to reach Bhamo. It is evident, from the ill 
success of Lieutenants Burnet and Hannah, the one at the north 
face, the other at the south face of the Pathkoy range, that the 
surliness of the natives presents an obstacle to the line between 
Bhamo and Ava—an obstacle which could, however, be removed— 
for moral obstacles are more easily subdued than physical. An 
excellent opening exists, according to Dr. M‘Cosh, through the. 
mountain valley of Munipur. This was once a populous king- 
dom, since devastated, like Assam, by the Birmese. It was from 
here that the Birmese threatened a descent upon Calcutta, and 
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originated the first Birmese war. This is, at all events, a oa 
cant fact as to the relations of Muniptr with the metropolis of 
India on the one side, and the Hindhu-Chinese states on the 
other. The treaty that followed the coticlusion of that war 
restored the Raja of Munipur to his throne, and he is now a well- 
affected neighbour of British India. The climate is, in contradic- 
tion to that of the valley of the Brahma-putra, said to be well 
adapted for Europeans, being cool and healthy, and the soil is 
admirably fitted for the tea ose a 

The route proposed by Dr. M‘Cosh passes by Dacca and the 
line of the Barrak river to Bans-kundi, thence by land to Munipur 
and Monfu, on the river Ning-ti or Kyan-dwen; thence across 
country to Bhamo; and lastly, up the Pinglang river into 
Yu-nan. : 

A railway is now being constructed from Calcutta to Dacca; it 
might be extended to Bans-kundi. There is already much inter- 
course between Munipur and Ava down the Ning-ti. Captain 
Pemberton has, indeed, advocated, in a forcible report, the natural 
advantages of Munipur as an entrep6dt to Bengal and Birmah ; he 
dwelt on its position, the navigable rivers that, passing near it, flow 
in ‘many directions, the healthiness of the climiate, and the favour- 
able disposition of its ruler. | 

Sir Roderick J. Murchison also observes, too truly, that of late 
years the government of this countty appears to have been too 
much occupied with the political concerns of India and China, to 
pay sufficient attention to @ point of such national importance as 
the opening of a western route between the two countries. Mr. 
Crawford, almost alone, did not see any national importance in 
opening such a route at all. The intervening country he declared 
to be mountainous and most difficult of transit—muddy and 
malarious also in parts—and from the middle of May to the middle 
of October altogether impassable. Heavy bales of cotton would 
have, he said, to be divided and transported across that difficult 
region on the backs of donkeys or small ponies, if they could be 
obtained, besides being subject to heavy import taxes and the 
ree of barbarous tribes. Under all these circumstances he 

lieved the project to be commercially unsatisfactory, if not alto- 
gether impossible. He would, indeed, as soon think of adopting 
it, as of returning to the old middle-age process of going to India 
and China overland, and abandoning Vasco da Gama’s discovery 
altogether. Mr. Crawford also did not approve of Yu-nan. It is, 
he said, at once the largest and the poorest province in China. It 
might be called a “great big beast.” It was mountainous and 
barren. It produced very little tea—about half the quantity con- 
sumed annually in London—and what it did grow was execrably 
bad. It produced no silk at all. The Chinese themselves would 
not live there if they could help it. As to Esmok, he doubted the 
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existence of such a place, at least under that name, a criticism in 
which he was probably justified. It is written Sz’mau in the 

Fast as some write Szchuan for Se-chuan, and 
Yang-tsze for Yang-tse. Semok or Esmok, as Mr. Lockhart, a 
well-known Chinese scholar, observed, is a corruption of Sze-mau. 

Sir John Davis, however, agrees with Mr. Crawford as to the 
unproductiveness of Yu-nan, and the natural obstacles that would 
be encountered to commerce and transit in the intervening moun- 
tainous country. Captain Sherard Osborn argues, on the con- 
trary, that it would be desirable to ascertain the tracks in which the 
native commerce flowed, and, as far as practicable, to follow in its 
footste Surely, says the gallant captain, a country numbering 
three hundred million souls ought to have fifty places of trade, 
instead of five open ports, and yet to be able to carry on a pro- 
fitable trade. Huis own researches enabled him, he said, to per- 
fectly agree with Captain Sprye in regard to the fertility of Yu- 
nan. The province is certainly mountainous, with large portions 
of table-land, but the products were most valuable, and he believed 
it was quite accessible. In spite of the difficulties presented b 
the proposed route, he believed it would eventually be adopted; 
and it would be a long while before the western provinces of China 
would be reached except from the Bay of Bengal. 

Mr. Lockhart also bore testimony to the fact that the products 
of Yu-nan, as shown by those wc were acquainted with the 
province, comprised almost all the richer minerals—gold, silver, 
copper, brass, and precious stones. All China was supplied with 
copper from Yu-nan. True, it was a wild country, as most mine- 
ral countries were. He trusted that the day would come when 
there would be uninterrupted commerce with Yu-nan from the 
westward, and that the day was not far distant when there would 
be free access for our merchants and travellers to China across the 
western frontier. 

Sir John Login took even a still higher and more philosophical 
view of the subject. No less than twelve thousand men, he re- 
marked, are annually required to keep up our wt ge force in 
India on the present system, and unless means can be adopted to 
reduce the mortality and invaliding, we cannot hope to maintain 
our present force of Europeans in that country. It will, then, 
be at once seen how important it becomes to ascertain the capa- 
bilities of every part of our northern frontier which appears likely 
to be suitable for the location of our soldiers, or adapted to Euro- 
pean colonisation. 

Having for the present shut ourselves out of Cashmere and 
Nepaul, our choice of localities is limited to comparatively small 
detached spots along the southern ranges of the Himalayas; but 
looking at the geographical position of that part of our Indian 
frontier which approximates to China and the sources of the Yang- 
July—vou. CXLIL. NO. DLXXI. 0 
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tese , and to the un tract of country yay which 
some of the rivers of Birmah, Siam, Cochin-China, and Cambodia 
are supposed to find their way from Thibet, it has always ap 

to him to be very much to our discredit that so little should be 
known respecting it, and that we should for so many years since 
our possession of Assam have neglected to ascertain even the 
nature of the country beyond our frontier, or the difficulties 
which prevent communication between the two largest sections of 
the human race. 

It is impossible, added Sir John Login, not to be struck with 
the importance of a me which commands the direct line of 
imtercourse between the two mighty empires of India and of China, 
land which, if occupied by an enterprising people, might exercise 
the greatest influence on the fatare Hestinses of the East. As far 
as our present knowledge extends, the difficulties of intercourse 
between India and China by this route are more political than 

ysical; and as events now taking place in China [this was said 
im 1860] may speedily cause the former to disappear, it is desirable 
that we should be prepared for such a contingency. 

Sir John Login looks to colonisation of localities adapted to 
European constitutions to assist in keeping up our military strength 
in India by recruits of Indian descent; and it is more than pro- 
bable that such regions are to be met with in the southerly pro- 
longation of the Himalayas beyond Thibet into the Hindhu- 
Chinese states. But it is also worthy of consideration, if, by the 
gradual carrying out of the railway system, British troops could 
not be stationed in high and comparatively cool and healthy loca- 
lities, leaving the low countries under charge of the native soldiery. 
It has been said that the British troops are employed in keeping 
the native soldiery in subjection; but this is, to say the least of it, 
anything but complimentary to the loyalty of the natives. It is 
disproved, also, notwithstanding the sad history of the late rebel- 
hon, by the attitude preserved by those states in which there were 
no British troops. At all events, the loss by death or sickness of 
twelve thousand men per annum, one thousand per month, and 
thirty-three per diem, imperiously demands a reform, either in 
the period of service abroad, the stationing of the troops, or the 
colonisation of favourable parts of the country. Already, with 
the introduction of the railway system, it has become a matter of 
wise discussion if a more healthy and central site for the capital 
of India cannot be determined upon; and with the aid of rail- 
ways, troops cantoned in the Himalayas, the Hindhu-Chinese 
mountains, the Eastern Ghauts, the Nil-ghiri, or “Blue moun- 
tains,” or any other elevated and cool stations, could be moved 
with greater celerity to any point of disturbance than from their 
— often remote, disconnected, and unhealthy quarters. The 

owledge of this fact would also have the same moral influence 
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the natives as the knowledge that there are British troops at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and other hot and unhealthy 

Orders having been at - issued by government during the 
last year to survey the line of country in Lower Birmah, or hee, 
as far as our own frontier, in the direction of the Chinese province 
of Yu-nan, with a view to the establishment of a line of rotite 
between our Indian possessions and China, General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, R.E., made a most important communication to the Royal 
Geographical Society, in which he justly expressed his oo 
that so grave a question as internal communication between India 
and China should be treated in such an imperfect way. No 
attempt, the em oy, officer in question said, had been made 
to consider the real point, which was, what would be the best line 
for such communication? He conceived the question of throwin 
open all India, with its population of-two hundred millions, to all 

ina, with its four hundred millions of people, was of such great 
importance that it required a much more serious consideration than 
had + t been given to it. 

There were, Sir Arthur Cotton most justly remarked, three 
conclusive objections to the connexion with Rangun. Ist. It 
would lead the traffic to an insignificant port (although much im- 
proved of late), instead of directing it to the great port of India 
and the seat of government. 2nd. It would not connect the great 
body of India with China, but only an insignificant provin 
containing two millions of people. 3rd. There were nine hund 
miles of land-carriage between the Rangun and Yang-tzse; 
whereas it was essential to approach much nearer the great line of 
water-carriage in China, by which all the great traffic of the 
country was carried on. ‘To which might have been added a 
fourth: that it has no relation to the railway from Calcutta to 
Dacca, which may justly be looked upon as the first step towards 
opening a land communication with China; such a one as is likely 
to be permanent, to go on improving; to establish a real relation- 
ship between the two countries; to benefit both ma material, 
moral, and commercial point of view, and to consolidate our Indian 
empire towards the east—just as a railway to Peshawur, and from 
Peshawur to Kurrachi, will tend to consolidate it on the west. 

The line, Sir Arthur Cotton argues, which best fulfilled the 
necessary conditions of the shortest possible land carriage was the 


. direct one between the Brahma-putra and the Yang-tsze, the dis- 


tance between the navigable parts of which was only about two 
hundred and fifty miles. ‘This was the only interruption in a pro- 
spective line of internal water communication between Kurrachi 
and the whole interior and seaboard of China; for the Indus and 
the Ganges would be sooner or later connected by means of a canal 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna. The line thus suggested had 
the advantage of being not only the shortest, but also that which 
o2 
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would connect the heart of China with that of India, and would 
not require to be led through any foreign intermediate country, as 
was-the case with the southerly line through Birmah. The chief 
nt difficulty in the line which he recommended was the 
district of country which was recorded ‘to exist between 
the Brahma-putra and the Yang-tsze. No exact information, 
however, had been published relative to this region, for no Euro- 
pean had crossed it. Sir Arthur Cotton was, upon the whole, 
more in favour of water than land transit for an extensive trade in 
countries where the distances are a by hundred of miles. 
He proposed, then, that explorations should.at once be carried on 
by parties ascending the Ira-wady, the Brahma-putra, the Salween, 
and the Yang-tsze in steamers, and then examining the inter- 
mediate tracts. The latter has been explored, as we have seen, by 
private enterprise almost to the frontier of Yu-nan, and a further 
exploration ought unquestionably to be carried out in view of the 
future. And to any one who is interested in geographical dis- 
covery, laying aside the question of material interests, it must be a 
matter of deepest surprise that the Ira-wady and the Salween, 
which both water British territory—Pegu and Martaban—should 
never have been explored even as far as they are navigable. 
Guard-boats and small steamers lie idle in every harbour, and yet 
the supineness shown in some matters is perfect astounding. It 
would cost very little more to carry out surveys, which might 
be of the utmost commercial and political importance, than to 
keep such manned and idle; yet nothing is done. We are apt to 
take credit to ourselves for a vast deal more spirit of enterprise and 
far-seeing policy than really belongs to us. 

A joint ace, bear 7 yey was made in the time of the 
Chinese war by the English and French, with a considerable force 
up the Si-kiang, or “ Western River,” the river of Canton, which 
has its sources in the regions in question, and which, on account of 
its vast commercial importance, is generally known to the Chinese 
as the “ Broadway.” e expedition consisted of seven gunboats, 
and the boats of H.M.S. Cambrian, Assistance, Adventure, and 
Fury, and nine hundred troops, chiefly marines, under General 
Straubenzee. Mr. Parkes cdl the expedition as inter- 
preter. The French were represented by a small paddle steamer 
and a company of seamen, under Captain d’Abouville. The troops 
were embarked in large shallow-draught chops towed by the gun- 
boats. Surveys of the channel were taken under the direction of 
Lieutenant Bullock, of H.M.S. Acteon. 

The expedition entered the “Western River” at about fifty 
miles from its mouth, and up to San-shui it was a clear, broad 
stream, with sufficient water at all times for vessels of fifteen feet 
draught. On its right bank ran a long range of brown, pine- 
skirted hills; on the left the country was more flat. The land was 
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in cultivation, the princi wth being sugar-cane and 
Bos several cquiealil being a work on both sides. “The 
whole country,” says Lieutenant Lindesay Brine, who has 
an account of the ry “both in grandeur and culture, was 
far superior to what I had yet seen or heard of in China.” Twenty- 
five miles above San-shui the river cuts its way through a range of 
mountains, creating a magnificent pass or gorge some three miles 
in length, but with a breadth of three-quarters of a mile, and no 
bottom with the hand-lead at eighteen fathoms! As in similar 
passes on the Yang-tsze, as described by Blakiston, small Buddhist 
temples were erected at the openings, and a small three-storied 
pagoda commanded the pass at its upper end. The rocks were 
sandstone, lying on granite. Issuing from this the river 
widened considerably, opening into a fertile and well-cultivated 
hilly country, the surrounding hills being crowned with seven and 
nine-storied pagodas. The expedition was well received at the 
walled city of Shan-king, or, as it is called in the provincial 
dialect, Shoo-king, the ancient capital of the Kwang-tung province. 
The city, however, showed manifest signs of decay. It was, like 
most other cities in China, suffering from the sad rebellion which 
has now devastated the country for so many years, and which, ’ 
unless stopped by a vigorous effort, threatens to involve the whole 
country in ruin. Old mandarin yamuns, or palaces, once noble 
buildings, were falling into ruins, and the resort of beggars. The 
pagodas were also very ancient, and crumbling away. The roads 
6 however, better kept, and broader than in most parts of 

ina. 

General Straubenzee and Captain M‘Cleverty proceeded hence 
he river in three light-draught gunboats as far as Wu-chau. 

e river was found upon this farther ascent to wind through a 
continually hilly country of sandstone 4, ing the hills being 
either densely wooded or highly cultivated. The river bed was 
also at times studded with rocks. Wu-chau is one of the most con- 
siderable cities in the Kwang-si province; it stands at the con- 
fluence of the stream, on which is Kwei-ling, the capital of the 
province, and in peaceable times carries on a great trade. The 
iver was nearly a mile from shore to shore, the water very 
and it is navigable one hundred and eighty miles farther up in 
light-draught steamers. “The result of this expedition,” says the 
reporter, “ must be highly gratifying to all who are anxious for the 
extension of trade and of geographical knowledge. It has shown 
the entire navigable length of a very noble river, and accustomed 
the Western Chinese, who are a fine healthy race of men, to our 
friendly presence, also to our power. Now that China is daily be- 
coming more open to our enterprise, there is every reason to believe 
that this river will be of great importance to us, opening, as it 
does, such a communication with the Western provinces.” 
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G. Balfour adds his testimony to the fact that the question dis- 
gussed by Sir Arthur Cotton was one of great geographical and 
commercial importance. Having served for many years in China, 
he had an opportunity of ascertaining the fact that there was not s 
province in that country more celebrated for its resources than the 
province of Se-chuan. It was twelve hundred miles from the sea- 
coast (Yu-nan being still more remote), and hence, if a direct 
internal communication between that province and India could be 
established, it would be an immense advantage. “Dr. Gutzlaf has 
also often insisted on the importance of opening a route between 
India and China, and he has pointed out the line from Assam to 
Se-chuan as the most desirable. 

Dr. M‘Cosh, whilst pleased to find so distinguished an officer as 
Sir Arthur Cotton lending his engineering talents to the question 
of opening a direct communication from Assam into China, 
brought his old irrefragable arguments to bear against a direct line 
from Suddya, by what has been before described as the Mishni 
Pass. It isa pass across the southerly prolongation of the Himalayas, 
and is closed a great part of the year by snow. The rivers are 
tremendous mountain torrents, passable only in baskets suspended 
from a rope stretching from side to side. The Mishnis are also a 
ferocious tribe of mountaimeers, and they murdered two mis- 
sionaries, Krick and Mowey, who attempted to penetrate their 
country in 1855, Moreover, the line is too far north for commerce. 
Bhamo, on the Ira-wady, is the great entrepdt for China trade, and 
any route must necessarily pass through it. A very good road 
could be constructed from Jorhath, m Upper Assam, over the 
Path-koy range to Mogaung, and on to Bahmo. By this route the 
Birmese army, as has been before pointed out, invaded Assam. 
But the hill tmbes on the route—the Singphos and Mattucke— 
would be difficult to control. The route vii Dacca, Sylhet, 
Banskundi, across Munipur to the Ning-ti or Kydn-duan river, 
thence across Upper Birmah to Bhamo, and thence to Yu-nan, ap- 

red to the doctor to have the advantage over every other route. 

eed, a on ape already exists, and it 1s necessary only to widen 
it and establish security by a police. A railway is also, as before 
observed, under construction from Calcutta to Dacca, and it might 
easily be carried on to Banskundi. Banskundi to Mon-fu, on the 
Ning-ti river, is distant two hundred miles, and the country gene- 
rally easy. From Mon-fu to Bahmo the distance is about one 
hundred and fifty miles. At present there it much intercourse be- 
tween Munipur and Ava by this route. Dr. M‘Cosh adds that Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson has selected this line for a proposed rail- 
way from Calcutta to China, and as it is already fimished as far as 
Khoostea, that fragment may be fairly looked upon as the first link 
of railways which will one day extend from Calais to Canton, 
Shanghai, and Peking. 
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Sir Arthur Phayre, governor of Pegu, admitted that-no proj 
was better calculated | to interest the world at large than that of an 
overland route to China. The points selected for the connexion of 
the Brahma-putra and the Yang-tsze were certain] y those which 
would strike any one, on looking at the map, as the two poi 
between which the line of communication shonta be made; but he 
} was inclined to agree with Dr. M‘Cosh, that a more southerly line 
) would be found to be more practicable. His reason for this opinion 
} was, that although there had been no survey made, still it was 
. known that there existed a caravan road from the province of Yu- 

nan to the town of Bahmo. Prind facie, therelore, that would 

seem to be the most probable route for an eventual communica- 
} tion between the rivers of the two countries. 

Mr. G, Campbell believed that the anticipated line of comma- 
nication would not be established in our days or that of our 
children, but a direct line of communication for social intercourse 
and light traffic might be established in our own day. He regarded 
the immigration of Chinese into India as the most important 
desideratum. He believed that if a route could be opened to 
Assam, that province would become one of the most productive iri 
the world. (Dr. M‘Cosh also argues that if a road practicable for 
beasts of burden had been constructed, as he advocated thirty 
years ago, the ruin which has lately fallen upon the tea-planta- 
tions of Assam might have been averted. The readiest means of 
restoring them to prosperity was by establishing ready access for 
Chinese labourers to Assam.) Mr. G. Campbell further argued 
that the Birmese route would probably be the easiest physically, 
but there were very great political difficulties, and the distance was 
much greater. Every effort should therefore be made to open the 
direct route by a mountain road similar to the Hindhustan and 
Thibet road. If the Chinese government could be induced to 
agree with the British government for the establishment of such a 
route, enormous advantages might be obtained. 

The chief argument against the Mishni or direct road is, how- 
ever, that not only are the mountains loftier, but it is not the line 
of the ancient caravan route, which there is much reason to believe 
was carried from Munipur to Bhamo.. Mr. Saunders justly re- 
marked that the evidence we possess in regard to the mountains 
favours the belief that they are sia depressed, as they 
stretch southwards, below the elevated mass which encircles 
Thibet. There was at the present time a great highway, traversed 
by mules, between Bhamo and the Yang-tsze. There was some 
reason to believe that an English establishment existed at Bhamo in 
former days. He also believed that the Chinese authorities would 
not oppose the removal of restrictions to intercourse across the 
Indian frontier, if it were urged by our own government. Sir 


Arthur Cotton went, indeed, so far as to remark that if we could 
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once enter the Yang-tsze Kiang, we should have all China at our 
feet ! 

Much has been said in connexion with the proposed overland 
route to China ing the hostility of the native races. There 
is no doubt that, although the regions to be traversed are marked 
on the maps as belonging to Munipur, Birmah, and China, the 
more mountainous parts are inhabited by lawless predatory tribes. 
The so-called Shindoos, or Singphos and Mattucks, stopped Liev- 
tenant Burnet on the north face of the Path-koy range, and 
Lieutenant Hannah on the south, as did Lieutenants Lewin 
and Monro from the side of Arracan. The Mishnis murdered two 
missionaries in their attempt to proceed due east of Suddya. 
Blakiston also notices an independent tribe, called the Mian-tsze, as 
dwelling in the mountainous regions of Yu-nan. They are, he 
says, a very different people from the Chinese in appearance. 
They were very friendly, said they had plenty of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and goats, in their country, and if the party once got there, 
they would have no difficulty in travelling in any direction, but 
that unless under the protection of a chief, travellers would be 
liable to be robbed. Mouhot believed that the wild tribes whom 
he met with in Luang-Prabang and on the Upper May-Kong, or 
Cambodia river, close to the frontiers of China, had descended 
from Thibet; but Mr. Crawford believes these wild people to be 
no other than natives of the country—mere mountaineers who had 
escaped from the bondage, and hence from the civilisation, of the 
plain. They were of no distinct origin, but simply the natives in 
a rude, savage, uncivilised state. Mouhot describes the whole 
chain of mountains which extends from the north of Tonquin to 
the south of Cochin-China as inhabited by a primitive people, 
called Fie by the Laotians, Penoms by the Cambodians, Khu by 
the Siamese, and Moi by the Annamites, all words simply signify- 
ing savages. They are divided into tribes speaking different 
dialects, but whose manners and customs are the same. “Their 
habitations are in the thickest parts of the forests, where they only 
can find a path. Their cultivated grounds are to be seen on the 
tops and sides of the mountains; in fact, they employ the same 
means as wild animals to escape from their enemies, and to pre- 
serve that liberty and independence which are to them, as to-all 
God’s creatures, their supreme good.”* 

Earl de Grey, writing on Hindhu-China, says: “The scanty 
inhabitants of this great region, as yet so imperfectly known to us, 
may be very briefly sketched. The race of man—a peculiar one— 
would seem to be one and the same throughout, but it is found in 
two very different states of social existence. The most advanced 








* Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China, Siam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
By the late M. Henri Mouhot. Vol. ii. p. 138. oo 
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possesses an ancient civilisation, and the most considerable nations 
of them are the Arracanese, the Birmese, the Peguans, the Shans 
or Laos, the Siamese, the Cambodians, and the Annamites, or people 
of Cochin-China and Tonquin. But scattered among these are a 
rude people, composed of many distinct tribes, speaking for the 
most part distinct without knowledge of letters, and 
with but slender knowl of agriculture and the common arts 


of life. 

“Tt is of the last of these people, under the designation of 
Karen, which seems a general term of the Birmese language for a 
rude or uncivilised people, that we have an account of some tribes 
inhabiting the countries ceded to us by the Birmese, in the elaborate 
Diary of Mr. Edward O'Reilly, a functionary of our government in 
Pegu, and a gentleman well skilled in the Birmese langu The 
more civilised nations above enumerated have ‘systematic forms of 
religion, generally that of Buddha, received from India; while the 
rude tribes have only loose superstitions. It is among the latter 
that the propagation of Christianity has been successful to a degree, 
indeed, unknown in any part of India; it being computed that not 
fewer than forty thousand of them have been converted withiu the 
last thirty years. (This was in 1860.) The credit of these con- 
versions is due to the American mission in Birmah, the founder’ 
and leader of which was the excellent, amiable, and prudent and 
judicious, though zealous, Dr. Judson.” . 

Here, then, is a great opening for missionary work presented by 
these mountaineer tribes, and the great purposes of Christianity 
might be advanced in a material degree, at the same time that an 
opening was being effected to commerce and intercommunication 
between India and China. The creation of a powerful Christian 
community, amid the fallen Hindhu-Chinese states, might have 
an almost miraculous influence over the future of both China 
and India—upon both the Hindhu and the Mongolian races of 
mankind. 

That the more civilised races of the same regions enjoyed a 
higher cultivation and a greater degree of prosperity in olden 
times than at present, is sufficiently attested by the monuments of 
art recently discovered in the interior of the country. The vast 
ruins at Ongior, and in its vicinity, so well depicted in Mouhot’s 
work, were constructed chiefly of granite; and not only were the 
structures themselves of —s magnitude, but many of the 
stones were of very large size, and very elaborately carved. The 
workmanship of some is exquisite, and the designs are by no means 
destitute of taste. Dr. Bastian also found other ruins in the pro- 
vince of Siemrab. The same traveller also discovered the great 
high-road constructed by the ancient Cambodians, which extends 
an unknown distance into the interior of Cochin China. A remark- 
able feature was the fine stone bridges which spanned the lesser 
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streams which it traversed. One of these was a colossal structure, 
four hundred feet long and fifty feet broad, supported on thi 
arched pillars, all now overgrown with rank vegetation, but sti 
uninjured. Even Mr. Crawford, who says we-must not argue 
from the grandeur of the buildings, that the Cambodians were in a 
high state of civilisation, because Hindhus were no doubt employed 
as architects, admitted that there was not such a bridge throughout 
the whole of India. Dr. Bastian believes these structures prove 
the ancient inhabitants to have been a highland people, as a lowland 
race, like the present Cambodians, show no such predilection for 
land conveyance, but delight in boat travelling along their rivers 
and swamps. This is, probably, the correct view of the case; and 
it is .also probable that the inde nt mountaineers are descend- 
ants of this aboriginal people, driven to the hills by the encroach- 
ment of races of Hindhu and Mongolian origin. We have seen 
that Blakiston described the Mian-tsze of Yu-nan as differing 
essentially in form and features from the Chinese; and Mouhot 
met at Brelum a secluded race of wild people, differing in features 
from the Cambodians and Laos tribes, and forming one of a series 
of similar groups widely distributed in the less accessible parts 
of Cochin China, Cambodia, and Birmah. These mountaineers, 
h divided into different tribes, with distinct appellations, 
but known to their conquerors as the “wild men,” appear in 
to constitute a peculiar race, which extends from Thibet along the 
Himalayas, into Eastern Bengal, China, Birmah, Laos, Tonquin, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin China. 

Nor are the resources of these countries of insignificant value. 
The territory on the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal—a domain 
nearly equal in extent to Great Britain, which, with its sparse 
population of a million, was at one time deemed a worthless 
acquisition—has turned out to be the chief granary of India, 
furmshing three million cwts. of rice yearly, and supplying us, 
moreover, with all the teak wood indispensable to the construction 
of our iron-clad navy. The export of rice from Aracan alone is 
greater than the exports from all Bengal together. Penang, Singa- 
pore, and all the countries in that direction, used to be supplied by 
the Dutch from Java; they are now supplied from Aracan. A 
very large amount of the rice of Aracan is also exported to 
Europe, to the value of one million sterling annually. Indigo, 
cotton, and tobacco, as well as hemp, are also raised. Sesamum 
and mustard-seed are cultivated, on account of the oil which is 
extracted from them. The sugar-cane grows very luxuriantly, and 
fruit is plentiful, and of excellent quality. The pine-apples and 
plantains are, perhaps, the finest flavoured in the world, and are 
in the greatest abundance. Mangoes, jack-fruit, sweet- 

mes, and cocoa-nuts, are also plentiful. Black pepper grows 
wild. Extensive forests of teak are met with in the mountains. 
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Birmah, or more properly Brahma, and so named since the in- 
troduction of Hindhu forms of worship, is not only rich in minerals 
and precious stones, but it produces a great variety of timber trees 
besides teak.. The forests also supply catechu varnish and stick- 
lac. The cultivation is pretty nearly the same as in. Aracan, and 
the same fruits and vegetables also abound, with some additional 
varieties. Martaban, or Tenasserim, another British possession, 
adjacent to Fesu, vies with any country on the globe in the varie- 
ties of its natural products; and as cultivation progresses, it will 
export almost every article which belongs to tropical countries, It 
is also rich in minerals. Dr. Helfer found tin ore in the range of 
hills which runs north of the Pak-chan river, the grains or no- 
dules of which were sometimes of the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
oe ii layer in which they are found being eight or ten teat 

c 

Such is indeed the general character of all the Hindhu-Chinese 
states. In the lower regions, palms, bamboos, and other charac- 
teristic vegetation. On the plains, maize, rice, wheat, -cane, 
indigo, cotton, tobacco, and numerous other plants, can be oulti- 
vated to any extent. Coffee-trees, nutmeg-trees, and clove-trees 
have been introdnced in the south. The hills are covered with 
timber-trees, the best ofwhich after the teak, belong to the Hopeas, 
Vaticas, and Shoreas; the most numerous are the Dipterocarpes, 
which attain an enormous size. All these trees, when full grown, 
are from seventy to a hundred and twenty feet in height, rising with 
a straight trunk forty or sixty feet high, and before they throw out 
any branches they have a circumference of ten to thirty feet. In ad- 
dition to timber, the natural productions which are derived from the 
forests, and plants which grow wild, are numerous. There are 
various kinds of trees yielding caoutchouc, stick-lac, gamboge, 
sassafras, cajeput-oil, gum-resins, nut-oil, varnish, sandal-wood, 
dammar, aloes, sapan-wood, and many drugs and dyes, ‘The 
mountains appear to be almost everywhere rich in minerals and 
precious stones ; and considering that they are as yet almost totally 
unexplored, it would be difficult to predict what they may not be 
found to produce when opened to civilisation. 

Lastly, there is the great and industrious empire of China, with 
its computed population of four hundred millions, to be taken into 
consideration. Our commerce has kept pace there with the ex- 
tension of geographical knowledge. The yearly value of our own 
trade, estimated in 1861 at fourteen millions, was, in 1865, esti- 
mated at not less than twenty-five millions. It is now, probably, — 
thirty millions. Dr. Barton, a distinguished explorer, estimates 
the trade established on the Yang-tzse Kiang at ten millions in 1862. 
It cannot be less now than fifteen millions. The extent of our 
connexion with China, and the progress which it has made, may 
be judged by the increase which has taken place in our consump- 
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tion of the great Chinese staple, tea, which amounted annually, 

i years ago, to thirty million pounds, and in 1864, to 
ninety-two million pounds, or was, in other terms, more than 
trebled. It would be superfluous, then, to expatiate on the im- 
portance to our own well-being of a country in which the amount 
of trade, export and import, exceeds twenty-five millions, exclusive 
of the trade with our Indian possessions, which furnishes us with 
a hundred millions of pounds yearly of a commodity which few 
other countries can supply, and without which we could not, from 
long habit, live comfortably. Through that commodity, from six 
to seven millions ~— are placed in the public treasury. China 
pays a yearly tribute to India of not less than five millions, with- 
out which our Indian dominions could not be conveniently held. 
And, finally, it contributes one-half of the raw material of one of 
our t manufactures, silk, which is even more than Australia 
does for the woollen manufacture, great as is its assistance. 

Surely, then, it is worth while spending a few thousands in 
establishing an overland route between India and a country of 80 
much importance, when the distance is only a few hundred miles. 
Power and prosperity have their duties as well as their rights. 
To neglect these is sometimes to jeopardise the latter. An over- 
land route to China would, as we have shown, benefit the Chinese 
as much as the Hindhus; it would aid materially in developing 
the resources both of old and new countries; it would extend com- 
merce and civilisation, and perchance enhance the moral and ma- 
terial well-being of large communities of men. It would strengthen 
our position in the empire of the Hast. 

It is satisfactory to know that, as a preliminary step to most de- 
sirable results, the exploring party from the south had, according 
to the latest intelligence, after reaching Bhamo, crossed the Kah- 

an hills, and succeeded in entering the Chinese province of 

u-nan, 








WOMAN’S MODERN ASPIRATIONS. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Wuar want ye, gentle, lovely ones of earth ? 
To climb to loftier heights on life’s steep hill, 
To grasp more mea. ! power of little worth— 
And walk where man doth walk, and match his skill, 
Forgetting that true strength—pure mind, bright eyes, 
Heaven gave you first in bli afal poredioe$ 











Woman's Modern Aspirations. 


Must that fair hand, soft shaped with flowers to toy, 
Or graceful move the ivory keys along, 

Wield the dissector’s knife? Must lips whose joy 
Should be to whisper love, or warble song, 

- Strive in the | | great crowds to draw, 

Or wrangle in dull courts of quibbling law ? 


Woman, why wish, unsexed, to quit the sphere 
Nature through every age proclaimed thine own? 
Man hath his fitting tasks, the rough, severe; 
Thy — powers still thee on a throne. 
In mind’s fine quickness, fancy’s fairy play, 
And wit’s keen flash, thou bear’st the palm away. 


In spirit’s purity, in thoughts that rise 
arm, tru to the eternal fount of life, 
Than man, cold man, thou’rt nearer to the skies. 
Then envy not his toils, his fields of strife ; 
Descend not from that sweet-aired, lovely height, 
O ne’er renounce thy heritage of light ! 


Think not thy rule too weak, thy range confined ; 
Man’s heart is thy dominion ; weakness grows 
A tower of strength through beauty and through mind ; 
Where civilisation’s sunlight brightest glows, 
There man to serve thee makes his proudest boast, 
There art thou raised the highest, prized the most. 


Yet naught may bar thee from the broad, rich field 
Of taste, of learning, poetry and art, 

All these, in turn, proud triumphs to thee yield, 
So from the graceful ne’er thy steps depart ; 

Woman plucks flowers along the mountain’s side, 

Man we! a the rocks, and dares the peaks of pride. 


What is thy province, fair one, here below? 

To charm in youth and beauty, with bright eyes 
To illuminate the twilight shades of woe ; 

Where discords reign to breathe sweet harmonies, 
To soothe in sickness, elevate, refine, i 
And round the brow of care joy’s chaplets twine. 


To fill with light our dwellings ; without thee 
What were each home ? a cold and cheerless spot. 
Man fights the fight of life ; ’tis thine to be 
The sweet rewarder, crowner of his lot, 
The great dispenser of his earthly bliss: __ 
Oh, canst thou more desire or claim than this? 


Repine not at thy mission pure and high ; . 
ure we might envy thee, bright, favoured thing ! 
Ambition’s struggles—there few pleasures lie, 
Thy pleasures sparkle from a sweeter spring. 
Were all the honours thine, man’s heart loves best, 
Wouldst thou more homage win or feel more blest ? 


A river laving banks of varied flowers, 
An ocean antag Cees and strong, 
A vale by beauty clasped, a hill that towers, 
Morn’s honeyed breath, a gale that sweeps along 
Such thou and man in life, such either soul, 
Your spheres apart, yet one harmonious whole. 
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THE ARLINGTONS : 
SKETCHES FROM MODERN LIFE. 


By a LOOKER-ON. 


PART THE TWELFTH. 


SILVESTER ARLINGTON IN AUSTRALIA. 


Four or five years had elapsed since the death of poor Mr 
Duff Watson, and he and his sad fate were both quite forgotten 
except by Letitia and her mother. Mrs. Arlington through all 
these years rejoiced that the unfortunate man’s will had not been 
disputed by the heir-at-law, as having been made when in an un- 
sound state of mind, and that her daughter had not been deprived 
of what Mr. Duff Watson had bequeathed to her, which added 
considerably to the money settled on her at her marriage. The 
much-abused cousin had behaved extremely well, and seemed 
quite satisfied with the ten thousand pounds conditionally left to 
him by his uncle. He seemed anxious to be on friendly terms 
with Letitia, but she could not get over the feelings of dislike she 
had imbibed towards him, and when he observed her reluctance 
to treat him as a friend he gave up intruding his society upon her, 
and only paid her a short formal visit now and then while he re- 
mained in London. He spent most of his time in Scotland, and 
after he returned to the East Indies all communication between 
them ceased. 

In process of time Letitia recovered her spirits, and entered 
again into society ; though she did not choose to lead the gay life 
she might have done. She had plenty of admirers and offers of 
marriage, for she was a rich widow, and rich widows are always 
in request; but she would not accept of any, preferring to retain 
her independent position. She was very kind to her sisters, and 
was always ready to chaperone them when they wished to go any- 
where. She was liberal in her pecuniary assistance to her brother 
Silvester, who not long after he went to Australia had fallen into 
debt and difficulties. 

Silvester did not like to apply to his father or mother himself 
to help him out of these difficulties, but he wrote to Richard, 
asking him to mention the subject to his parents, and to beg them 
to bestow on him what he so urgently required to clear him in a 
land of strangers. But his letter and petition arrived when Richard 
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himself was in disgrace, and when, therefore, he could not venture 
to plead his exiled brother’s cause. 

Richard was extremely sorry for Silvester: a woman had ruined 
him, and had not a woman ruined himself ? 

“ We were both too facile—in fact, we were both blockheads!” 
he exclaimed to Letitia, who had not closed her doors against him, 
and whose manners were much milder than they had been for- 
merly. 

“ Poor Silvester threw away his good prospects and his happi- 
ness for a low-born, low-bred girl, overawed by the reproaches 
and threats of her cunning wicked mother. J threw away my 
prospects and my happiness for a wanton’s treacherous smile, her 
capricious love, and her urgent solicitations that I should remove 
her from a home she loathed. We have both made precious fools 
of ourselves, and have no right to expect sympathy any one. 
Yet I declare to you, Letitia, I did not wish to elope with Mrs. 
Larpent, nor do I believe Silvester wished to marry that miserable 

irl.” 

' “‘T am very sorry for you both,” said Letitia; “ but it cannot be 
denied that not only Silvester, but you also, were very wanting in 
firmness. How Silvester could ever have allowed himself to be 
inveigled into marrying the daughter of a laundress, I cannot 
imagine: and it is equally astonishing to me how you, a man of 
the world, could have let yourself be victimised by such a woman 
as Mrs. Larpent. It is a mercy that Mr. Larpent’s religious 
scruples prevented him from divorcing her, or you would have 
been even worse off than you are, Richard.” 

“Oh, thank Heaven for that escape!” cried Richard, fervently. 
“To have been tied to that Sophy for life would have been too 
severe a punishment. I should assuredly have committed—” 
suicide, he was going to have said, but he suddenly remembered 
that there were strong reasons for supposing that Mr. Duff Watson 
had drowned himself, and knowing how sensitive Letitia was in 
respect to any reflection on her late husband, he went on—“ com- 
mitted some still more extravagant folly to get rid of her. Thank 
Heaven, she got tired of me, and transferred herself to Sir Jasper 
Dillon’s care !” 

“ And now, being rid of this human incubus, you can begin life 
anew, and recover the respectability of character you have for the 
present lost. The wretched woman who induced you to elope 
with her has no such chance. Disgrace clings to a woman for life 
—at least, to a lady—and she will find out by-and-by the value of 
all that she has cast from her,” remarked Letitia. 

“This stain on my character, as you say, Letitia, may possibly 
be wiped out during the course of years, and when I am a grey- 
headed old man I may again be looked upon as respectable. But 
it will blast the happiness of my existence. Oh, you do not know 
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how miserable I am!” cried Richard, with a look of unfeigned 
misery. “I met at Brussels a charming girl, the sister-in-law of 
one of my oldest and most intimate friends; how glad I should 
have been to have devoted my life to her! But now that she and 
her family know of my liaison with Mrs, Larpent, they will, of 
course, take no further notice of me.” 

Thereupon Richard related to Letitia how he had met his 
former friend, and all that had passed relative to him, his wife 
and sister, and Mrs. Larpent, at Brussels. 

Mrs. Duff Watson could give him no comfort, for she did not 
see how he could intrude upon them again. 

“ It is a million of pities, certainly,” she said; “but you must 
not altogether give up hope for the future. Strange events happen 
in this world. And now let us think what can be done for poor 
Silvester. Papa might assist him, and I dare say would do so 
gladly, but you know mamma has never forgiven him, and never 
will. She considers that his mésalliange is a great drawback to 
her daughters, and prevents them from having offers of marriage, 
though it is absurd of her to think this when Eleanor has made so 
good a match.” 

“ Perhaps Eleanor, or rather Sir Adam Loftus, would advance 
some money for Silvester. J, you know, am as poor as a church 
mouse, with only my half-pay,” said Richard. 

“T do not doubt Sir Adam Loftus would—not advance, but 
give money to his wife’s brother,” replied Letitia. “ But I do not 
think it would be right to tax his generosity. Though he is 
married to Eleanor, he is in no way bound to spend his money on 
any member of her family.” 

“Then, Aunt Danby; Sir Thomas is very kind-hearted, they 
might lend what Silvester requires.” 

“Sir Thomas, good man, might be willing to do so, but Lady 
Danby is too selfish to run the risk of losing a shilling. No,” 
continued Letitia, “we will apply neither to Sir Adam or Sir 
Thomas, but I myself will remit the money to poor Silvester 
which he requires, and send him a hundred pounds more to go on 
with. You must manage this transaction for me, Richard, as I 
would rather not mention the matter to papa. I will give youa 
cheque for the amount, and you must get the money safely and 
speedily conveyed to Silvester.” 

She did as she promised; the timely assistance was remitted to 
Silvester, and it enabled him to pay his liabilities, and to take a 
oe situation which was offered to him. From that fortunate 

our his position and prospects changed; he was able to maintain 
himself and his wife, and, after a time, to lay by some provision 
for the future. 

Mrs. Silvester Arlington improved in manners and habits, and 
her husband’s watchful care corrected to a certain degree her 
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vulgar mode of speech; so she passed muster in the part of the 
colony where they had settled, though she would by no means 
have been fitted for the society of the fastidious Mrs. Arlington 
and her circle. They had three children, healthy, sturdy little 
creatures, and these children, of whom Silvester was passionately 
fond, brightened his home, and bestowed a charm mm interest in 
his existence which he never could have imagined it would be 
possible for him to experience. He felt very grateful to his generous 
sister, and by way of showing his regard for her, and his sense of 
her kindness, he called his little daughter after her, naming his two 
boys after his father and Sir Thomas Danby. 

The exile was, therefore, not unhappy, and it was a great 
comfort to his sisters, especially to Eleanor and Letitia, to know 
this. 


Il, 


WHAT A SCHEMING MOTHER COULD DO. 


Mrs. ARLINGTON’S two youngest daughters, Julia and Amelia, 
have scarcely hitherto made their appearance among these sketches 
from modern life. They were called children, and kept back as 
long as possible by their mother, who was most anxious to get nd 
of some of her elder daughters before she permitted these absentees 
to be introduced into their London circle. Their grandmother’s 
house at Brighton was still their home; they had never been 
allowed to come to London except for a week or two at Christmas, 
when “nobody was in town.” They had latterly, however, visited 
Mrs. Duff Watson and Lady Loftus ; visits of which their mother 
had not much approved, though she had not been able to prevent 
them. 

Amelia, a very pretty and very pleasing girl, had been much 
admired by some of the visitors at her sisters’ houses, as she also 
was at Brighton, where the dowager Mrs. Arlington had not 
thought it necessary to lock her and Julia up, that the fact of their 
being no longer me ate Oy might not be known. Amelia had 
already had two offers, very cal ones, but she refused them both, 
considering herself engaged to Mr. Egerton, who had been the first 
to seek her love. It was true he was away in distant India. He might 
have forgotten her; he might even be married to another; but she 
had faith in him; her affection for him had not diminished. Why 
should he not still care for her? In two or three letters he had 
written to her grandmother he had mentioned her as his “ dearest 
Amelia;” he had told her that he would return or write to claim 
her, and she had promised to be true to him. And she was 
true. 

It was now nearly six years since Mr. Egerton had left England; 
report said that he was making a fortune, and intelligence was re- 
ceived by old Mrs. Arlington that he was not married. Every 
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mail a letter was expected from him, but, to her grandmother's 
surprise and Amelia’s great disappointment, none had arrived. 

“Oh, Julia!” she exclaimed, “he has forgotten his promise 
and me!” 

“TI hope not,” said Julia. “We will not condemn him yet. 
ninetnr he asked you if you would wait five or six years for 
him, and you said you would wait even longer. After all you are 
only three-and-twenty. Letitia was a good deal more than that 
when she married.” 

Amelia comforted herself by looking at a miniature he had left 
of himself with her. 

“There is truth in these eyes, Julia!” she said. “I will trust 
him still.” 

Mr. Egerton, meanwhile, had been looking forward with eager- 
ness and hope to the time when he might return to marry Amelia; 
but that time appeared still too distant, for he found it would be 
impossible for him to get away from India even for eight or ten 
months without making a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. 

“She said she would join me out here,” he remarked to a 
friend, “ and I fear I must put her attachment to me to the test, and 
beg of her todoso. It may be three or four years more before I can 
go to England, and this would be losing the best part of our lives, 
which otherwise might be spent together. I will write to her.” 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Egerton had not been allowed 
to enter into a formal engagement with Amelia, or even to corre- 

ond with her. Nor had her grandmother written to him often. 

When last he had heard of Amelia it was through an acquaintance, 
an officer who had been home on leave, and who, having been 
taken by a friend of his to call at the Arlingtons’ house in Eaton- 
square, had there seen Amelia. It was shortly after Christmas that 
the officer’s call had been made, when, as usual, Julia and Amelia 
were on their annual visit to London. But Mr. Egerton, knowing 
nothing of these Christmas visits, imagined that the two youngest 
daughters had gone to reside in their father’s house. He had heard 
of Letitia’s and Eleanor’s marriages, and supposed that Julia and 
Amelia had taken their places in the family circle; so, instead of 
sending his letter to Amelia to her grandmother’s care at Bnghton 
—he did not even know if the old lady were still alive—he 
forwarded it to: London, under cover to Mrs. Arlington, with a 
few lines to that lady, requesting her to give the enclosed letter to 
her daughter, and hoping that he might be made acquainted as 
soon as possible with her decision, upon which the happiness of his 
future life depended. Mr. Egerton had no idea what an un- 
scrupulous and scheming person Mrs. Arlington was. His short 
— to herself and its enclosure suggested to her fertile brain 
a plan of getting Aurelia married. 

‘This man Egerton and Amelia cannot care much for each 
other,” she said to herself, “as they have been quite contented to 
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be separated for so many years, and without even holding any 
communication with each other. Mr. Egerton, if he had really 
been much attached to Amelia, would hardly have so implicitly 
obeyed old Mrs. Arlington’s injunctions. He would assuredly 
have smuggled a letter to her now and then, and have sent her 
some souvenirs—some pretty presents, I never heard that these 
were forbidden by that old fool, Arlington’s mother. During the 
time that he was in town before he started for the East Indies, he 
seemed quite taken with Aurelia, and, as no doubt he only wants 
a wife, he would not care much which of the two sisters he got. 
In fact, it may be only a point of honour which makes him send 
for Amelia. And, after all, I am not very sure the letter is for 
her. The address looks very like ‘ Miss Aurelia Arlington.” I 
really do not think that even an expert could tell whether that 
name is Amelia or Aurelia—to me, it decidedly looks like 
Aurelia.” Amelia was almost a child when he knew her, and 
when he became acquainted with Aurelia he found her a fine- 
looking young woman, better worth marrying than that little chit. 
If Aurelia goes out, he can’t well refuse to marry her, and Amelia 
will no doubt get somebody else. Yes, Aurelia must be Mrs. 
Egerton. ‘The man does not say to me which of my daughters he 
wants, so he must take my choice.” 

Mrs. Arlington laughed ; but though she laughed, she felt a 
little nervous about the execution and success of her scheme. 

The first thing to be done was to obtain Aurelia’s consent. Mrs. 
Arlington opened the matter to her cautiously, and offered her the 
letter enclosed by Mr. Egerton. 

- Read it, my dear, and see if he makes proposals to you,” she 
Said. 

“T do not think the letter can be for me,” Aurelia replied ; 
“ you know Mr. Egerton was an admirer of Amelia.” 

“ So he was before he saw you, but I well remember, Aurelia, 
how very much he seemed pleased with you. We all remarked 
his attention to you. He was in no way engaged to Amelia, who 
was then almost a child, and no acquaintance has been kept up 
between them. Mr. Egerton is free to choose whom he pleases; 
and J make out the first two syllables of this name to be ‘ Aure,’ 
not ‘ Ame.’ ” 

“‘ The writing is very bad, to be sure,” said Aurelia, “ and the 
name looks quite as much Aurelia as Amelia; still, I repeat I don’t 
think it can be for me.” 

“ How obstinate and foolish you are!” exclaimed her mother. 
“Give me back the letter; you can’t read it through the envelope, 
thin as the paper is; and since you won't open it I will.” 

Mrs. Arlington forthwith opened the letter, and found that no 
name was mentioned in it except that of the writer in his signature 
at the end. It was addressed in the inside, 


“To her I remember with such warm regard.” 
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It went on to say that he earnestly hoped he had lived in her 
memory, as she had done in his. It lamented the impossibility of 
his coming to England to marry her, and asked her if she would 
obtain her parents’ leave, and honour him, and make him happy 
by coming out to him, assuring her she should never have cause to 
repent putting this confidence in him. The letter was altogether 
more timid than warm, and seemed to have been written under a 
degree of doubt—indeed, of restraint. 

ery natural feelings when so many years had elapsed since he 
and the lady had met, or had held any communication with each 
other. 

“This is not such a letter as he would have written to the little 
girl he used to pet and play with,” said Mrs. Arlington. “ More- 
over, it has not been sent to your grandmother’s care, as it would 
have been had it been meant for Amelia, and he sends his best 
respects to your father, myself, and your grandmother, and kindest 
regards to your sisters.” 

“ What do you wish me to do, mamma ?” asked Aurelia. 

“ Write to Mr. Egerton, thank him for his very kind letter, and 
flattering remembrance of you; tell him that you have never for- 
gotten him, or cared for any one else, that you have no doubt of 
your parents’ willingness to part with you to him, that you will 
accede to his wishes and join him in India, and that it shall be 
the endeavour of your future life to contribute to his happiness, in 
doing which you will ensure your own. 

The colour mounted to Aurelia’s cheeks as she said: 

*T should be very happy to go to Mr. Egerton if I thought he 
wanted me; but if he does not, in what a painful position should I 
not be placed?” 

“Very well; ‘nothing venture, nothing win.’ If you prefer to 
be an old maid I can’t help it. This is your only chance of ever 
being married, for the man won’t be such a brute as to send you 
back. I only wish sucha piece of luck had come in poor Fanny’s 
way. She would not have stuck at trifles.” 

“ But what will Amelia say—what will grandmamma say?” 

“‘ They will say nothing, for they shall know nothing about it 
until you have sailed for India, or are on the eve of sailing. 
Amelia cannot get her outfit in an hour or a day either; and your 
— old grandmother won’t be so insane as to despatch another 
wife to Mr. Egerton. He won't be induced to commit bigamy to 
please her.” 

And the lady laughed again. 

Aurelia had many misgivings in her own mind ; but, years were 
stealing on, there did not appear to be any matrimonial chance for 
her at home, and if she went to India, even if Mr. Egerton would 
not take her somebody else might, so she finally consented to carry 
out her mother’s plan. A letter, couched in the most amiable 
terms, was despatched to Mr. Egerton, but as Aurelia’s hand- 
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writing was more distinct than his own, it was signed merely “ A. 
Arlington.” Mrs, Arlington enclosed in it a courteous note, con- 
veying her own and Mr. Arlington’s consent to his marriage to 
their Liighstte, and adding that his wife should have a suitable 
allowance from her father during his lifetime, and eight thousand 
unds at his death. She further said that he might expect his 
ride very soon, as she (Mrs. Arlington) knew a clergyman and 
his wife going shortly to India, who. would take charge of her 
daughter. 

Cornelia, whose presence at home might have been inconvenient, 
fortunately received an invitation from the aunt of her favourite 
dissenting minister to accompany her to Manchester for a few 
weeks, and though, at any other time, Mrs. Arlington would have 
scorned the invitation, and insisted on its being refused, she gladly 
allowed Cornelia to accept it. Little did she guess that these weeks 
were to decide Cornelia’s fate for the future! 

Maria, who might have told tales to Amelia and her grand- 
mother, was despatched on a visit to Lady Loftus, who was always 
glad to see her sisters, and to whose hospitable home Maria was 
always happy to go. Letitia was there at the time, so there was 
no one but Fanny at home; and Mrs. Arlington knew she could 
depend on her discretion. 

r. Arlington was very much surprised when he was told of 
Aurelia’s prospects, and ed, pro forma, if he would consent to 
her going to India. He seemed rather inclined to be inquisitive; 
but being assured by Mrs. Arlington that it was “all right,” and 
having been shown the letters, he made no opposition, only 
evincing his displeasure at Mr. Egerton’s caprice, by exclaiming 
that he hoped his little Amelia would get a better husband than a 
bilious East Indian. 

Mrs. Arlington’s nefarious designs were wonderfully successful. 
Wrong sometimes succeeds better than right in this world. Why 
such should be the case, who can tell? It is one of the enigmas 
of life which cannot be solved in the existing state of human 
society, where evil-doers often prosper, for a time at least, and 
sorrow and trouble are the portion of the good. 

Mrs. Arlington’s evil a prospered. Aurelia’s outfit was 
repared; the clergyman and his wife applied to to take charge of 
er, and her passage engaged, before any members of the family 

were made aware of what was going on, except Mr. Arlington and 
Fanny. Mrs. Arlington then wrote to Letitia and Eleanor, and 
a day or two later to Mr. Arlington’s mother, mentioning that 
Aurelia was about to leave England for India to be married there. 
She said they would all be astonished to hear who was the gentle- 
man that had offered his hand to her, and had invited her to come 
out, as he was not able to go to England. It was Mr. Egerton— 
who had once, when she was quite a young girl, been an admirer 
of Amelia, but who had evidently been much struck with 
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Aurelia during her last visit to London, and had paid her great 
attention then, Sisters, she added, were unfortunately sometimes 
rivals, and it was probable that Mr. Egerton was piqued at the 
engagement he proposed between himself and Amelia not bei 
permite and that he was not even allowed to correspond wi 

er—an arrangement which, at the time, she, Mrs. Arlington, had 
thought very unwise, but which had been made without.,her or 
Mr. Arlington having been at all consulted in the matter. Mr. 
Egerton might naturally conclude, on reflection, that he was to be 
kept as a pis aller if Amelia could not make a better match, and 
be set a if she could. However that might be, his letter was 
addressed to Aurelia, and Amelia’s name was not mentioned in 
sas ig to herself. i indooa 

rs. Arlington’s communications did, in create great 

astonishment. Letitia, Eleanor, and Maria were amazed and 
dismayed. 

“ Tt is a mistake of our mother’s,” said Eleanor. 

“Tt is a mistake made on purpose,” said Letitia. 

“ Butaf it be a mistake or pretended mistake, how could Aurelia 
lend herself to it?” asked Maria. 

The three sisters agreed that it was quite inexplicable, but that 
if Mr. Egerton had written for Aurelia, he had behaved very dis- 
Og sg y to Amelia, and Aurelia should refuse him, and not go 
to India. 

To old Mrs. Arlington, Julia, and Amelia herself, the intelli- 

ce came like a clap of thunder. 

“Tt cannot be true that Mr. Egerton has written to Aurelia and 
begged her to marry him!” cried the old lady. 

“ No—it cannot be true!” echoed Juha and Amelia, the latter 
in a flood of tears. 

“He never could be so base!” she sobbed. 

“ No—the baseness is in another quarter !” exclaimed the angry 

dmother. And she forthwith wrote a sharp letter to her son, 

. Arlington, assuring him that there must be some strange mis- 
take; that Mr. Egerton, who was so much attached to Amelia, 
could never have intended to ask her sister to come to India to 
marry him: .that the letter must be for Amelia, and she demanded 
to see it immediately. 

“Qh, yes! let her see the letter, and the one to me too,” said 
Mrs. Arhngton, who had privately touched up the Aurelia a little 
to make it more distinct. 

The letters were forwarded to Brighton, and the sight of them 

Julia, but could not shake her grandmother’s or Amelia’s 

ith in Mr. Egerton. The old lady, who was rather given to 
ination, took two or three days to consider what was best 

to be done, and at length came to the determination to write Mr. 
Egerton himself, and ask whether he wished Aurelia or Amelia to 
be his wife. She communicated her intention to Mrs. Arlington, 
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eS ag a lady to delay Aurelia’s re for India, 
until Mr. Egerton’s reply could be received. But Mrs, Arling- © 
ton’s answer caused great consternation and disappointment. She 
regretted that her mother-in-law’s letter had arrived too date to be 
acted upon, or she would Warn} have complied with her sug- 
ion. But Aurelia had sailed the day before for the East 
dies, having accompanied.some friends who were going out im- 
iately. She had gone rather in a hurry, Mrs. Arlington added, 
because the Rev. Mr. Black and his wife, two very excellent 
people who would show her daughter every attention and kind- 
ness, were under the necessity of taking their departure without 
delay. So respectable an escort might not be found again, there- 
fore Aurelia had gone sooner than she would otherwise have 


done. 


ITI. 


THE WRONG BRIDE. 


AURELIA sailed, but with a heavy heart; she knew she was not 
doing right, her mother’s sophistry had not convinced her that 
Mr. Egerton had written to ask her to join him in India; she was 
leaving her family, her home, and her country ona very uncertain 

ulation, which might end in something very like disgrace. A 
ousand times she wished herself back in Eaton-square, and fe- 
proached herself for not having written to Amelia, and proposed 
that she should go out. Had Amelia refused to go, then her path 
would have been easier. Her only credentials were Mr. Egerton’s 
letters, which had been fortunately got back from Brighton in 
time for her to take with her. Yet now she looked upon these as 
@ very poor excuse, and she dreaded the meeting, and the scenes 
that might await her on her arrival in India. She was in very 
low spirits, but this was ascribed by the lady and gentleman who 
were her escort, and her other fellow-passengers, to her natural 
sorrow at having so recently parted with her parents and family. 

There was a gentleman on board—a civilian—returning to resume 
his duties in India after a short visit to England, who was much 
pleased with Aurelia. He paid her marked attention, made in- 
quiries about her of her friend the clergyman, and expressed his 
wish to marry her. On hearing this, Aurelia felt much melined to 
accept him; but as he had been told she was engaged, he did not 
make her any offer. She kept up, however, a quiet flirtation with 
him, which revived her spirits, and made the time more 
pleasantly to her. Like her calculating mother, she thought it 
was as well to have “two strings to her bow;” “ for,” she said to 
herself, “if Mr. Egerton makes any demur about marrying me on 
account of Amelia, this Mr. Drysdale will probably take me.” 

She became very nervous, however, as the end of the voyage 
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approached, and Mr. Drysdale could very oa arg that she 
was not wrapt up in the husband to whom she was igned. 
ee ae uite a to him, or pro he 
would have endeav to have cut him out. 

“ What if Mr. Egerton refuses me—what if he is’ and 
rude? How shall I stand such a reception,and what do?” 

She — pone asked herself enn before vs ‘ae 
now too deception to be ised on poor Mr. 
must be carried out, sal the day of sal came at last. The shi 
anchored in the port to which it was destined, and the friends of 
those who had friends in that far distant place went on board to 
welcome and receive them. 

Mr. Egerton, accompanied by a friend, hurried off to the ship; 
he was in a state of great agitation at the near prospect of meeti 
Amelia again. Over and over he repeated to his friend that he 
hoped she would not think him much changed for the worse; six 
years in India did not improve any one’s appearance. 

“Tf she is disappointed in me how shocked I shall be!” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Nonsense, man!” replied his friend. “You are still a very 
artery: fellow. Half a dozen of the belles of the place would 

ave been glad to have got you.” 

They went on board, and one of the officers of the ship pointed 
out to them the Rev. Mr. Black and his party, who were on deck. 
Mr. Egerton hurried up to them, and, as Aurelia saw him coming, 
she instinctively slunk behind Mrs. Black. Mr. Egerton rushed 


forward, and, holding out both his hands to the young lady, he 
murmured : 


“ Amelia! my dearest Amelia, weloo——” 

But the unfinished word died away on his lips as he started 
slightly back, while his countenance expressed extreme bewilder- 
ment. He however rallied again, and going up close to Aurelia, 
who had her veil down, he said: 

“Excuse me; it was stupid to expect to see the Amelia I left 
six years ago. Doubtless you find me much changed also?” 

Aurelia could not have uttered a word if her life had depended 
on it; she stood trembling from head to foot. 

“ Sit down, my dear,” said Mr. Black, placing her on a camp 
stool; “you are quite overcome, and no wonder.” 

He glanced with some » er at Mr. Egerton. 

““ Will you raise your veil?” asked Mr. Egerton. 





Aurelia obeyed his request mechanically, and her eyes fell before 
the keenness of his gaze. 


“Are you Amelia, or—or—her elder sister, Miss Arlington?” 
he abruptly inquired. 
“This young lady’s name is Aurelia,” said Mrs. Black, “and I 


cannot help remarking that you are meeting her in an unkind 
spirit, and cavalier manner.” 
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Aurelia burst into tears, ™ 
“Pardon me, madam,” said Mr. Egerton, addressing himself to 

Mrs. Black, “but there is some mistake. I must beg for some 


“Let us 6° below, pons suggested the clergyman. “The 


people are all gaping at us here, and Mr. Drysdale, yonder, is all 
eyes and ears.” 
The good man offered his arm to Aurelia, who much needed his 
support, and the rest followed them. 
“How was it, Miss Arli that Amelia did not keep her 


mise, and come out to me?” asked the bridegroom elect. 

“TI do not know,” replied Aurelia, in« a very low tone. “ Your 
letter was not enclosed to my grandmother, with whom Amelia 
lives; it was sent under cover to my mother, in London, and both 
she and my father thought it was addressed to me. Amelia’s 
name was not once mentioned. I will show you the letters; they 
are in my desk.” 

She went for them, and handed them to Mr. Egerton. She 
begged that Mr. and Mrs. Black, and Mr. Egerton’s friend might 
also look at them. 

“Well, if I were put on my oath,” exclaimed Mr. Black, “I 
would swear that this name was Aurelia.” 

“Tt is more like Aurelia than Amelia,” said Mrs. Black. 

“Tt certainly is,” admitted Mr. Egerton’s friend. 

“Tt is a misfortune to write an illegible hand,” observed the 


clergyman, dryly. 

a Did Amelia know of this letter?” asked Mr. Egerton. “If 
so, what did she say to it?” 

“She saw it, and she and my grandmother were both furious,” 
replied Aurelia. “And Lady Loftus and Letitia said you were 
very capricious, and that Amelia was well rid of _ Mamma 
ea you were free to change your mind, as she believed you had 

one.” 

“ Has Amelia forgotten me?” asked Mr. Egerton. 

“T cannot say. I never heard her speak of you. She and 
Julia are very gay at Brighton.” 

Mr. Egerton and the whole party were silent for a minute or 
two. It was an awkward silence, but was soon broken by Aurelia, 
who said, with some dignity: 

“Since it was my sister Amelia you expected, Mr. Egerton, I 
am extremely sorry that I am here. I am the victim of an un- 
pleasant mistake, and shall return to England as ily as 
sible. In the mean time, my kind friends,” she ad ed, turning to 
Mr. and Mrs. Black, “will you grant me a home with you? I 
shall hope not to intrude on you long.” 

The clergyman and his wife willingly agreed to receive her, and 
begged her to remain with them as long as ever she liked. There- 
upon Aurelia curtseyed an adieu to Mr. Egerton and his com- 
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panion, and retired to her own berth, ‘Deehale for landing. She 


went ashore with the Blacks and Mr. | , and accompanied 
the two former to the house of a sister of Mrs. Black, where the 
little party took up their quarters for the time being, and where 
she was very hospitably received. 

Poor Mr. Egerton found himself in an unpleasant dilemma. If 


~ Aurelia were to be rejected and returned to England, it was not 


very likely that her sister would come out. If she even wished it, 
her parents would hardly consent to her coming, after the affront 

t upon her sister. Besides, Amelia had, most analy forgotten 
fim; she had not written him a single line -of reproach; she and 
her grandmother had, apparently, let Aurelia go out to him, as if 
to one who was a total sttanger to them. She was very gay at 
Brighton. She might have admirers there whom she preferred, 
for the young woman of three-and-twenty might feel very differently 
to the girl of seventeen. 

He talked the matter over with his friend, who remarked that 
Aurelia was a nice-looking young woman (she certainly did look 
young for her years, being considerably past thirty), that she had 
a fine figure, fine eyes, and a brilliant colour, so different from the 
pallid beauties of the East. “Then,” he added, “she must have 
preserved a pleasant remembrance of you, and felt some regard for 
you, or she would never have come half across the globe on your 
account.” 

“ But my heart is with Amelia. The sisters certainly are very 
like; I thought so when I saw this Aurelia in London, and now I 
remember I paid her a good deal of attention then on account of 
her resemblance to my Amelia.” 

“ Ah, that has doubtless caused the delusion in the poor girl’s 
mind! I am sorry for her.” 

“If Amelia cares no longer for me, I would not hesitate to 
supply her place by the sister who has shown such a preference for 
me; but I cannot easily throw aside the feelings that have clun 
to my heart for so many years. If I could only know that 


Amelia’s sentiments are changed, I would marry Aurelia,” said 


Mr. Egerton. 

“ But,” said the friend, “you cannot expect her to hang on 
here, waiting until your royal pleasure can be made known, and 
you choose to throw the handkerchief to her. If you write Miss 
Amelia or her grandmother by the very first mail, it will take 
some months before you can receive an answer. Do you think the 
damsel will abide here patiently all that time, with the chance of 
aay ®t ome goods at last?” ' 

“You are Job’s comforter,” said Mr. Egerton, half laughing. 


Three or four days had passed, and Mr. Egerton had not called 
on Miss Arlington or even on Mr. and Mrs. Black; neither had 
“Mr. Drysdale called; but they ascertained that he had been obliged 
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to go up the country on some business. At length he 
ak nin heard that Aurelia’s marriage to Mr. Egerton was by 
no means fixed, and there was no ac engagement, he took the 


field in earnest, This piqued the wavering Mr. Egerton; 
hse ogg that “a bind in the hand was worth two in 
the bush,” and perceiving the force of this adage, Mr. : 
albeit his preference of and long-cherished affection for the distant 
Amelia, made up his mind to take the sister near at hand. 

All now went smoothly. Poor Mr. Drysdale got the cold 
shoulder, the Blacks were agreeably surprised, and as the. provi- 
dent Aurelia had brought the wedding paraphernalia out with her, 
there was nothing to prevent the wedding itself taking’ place, 
which it speedily did,* the friend who had advised it acting as 
best man, and good Mr. Black as the papa on the occasion. 

The intelligence of Mr. Egerton’s and Aurelia’s marriage, ac- 
companied by wedding cards, was received by Mrs. Arlington 
with joy and triumph, but gave a terrible shock to poor Amelia, 
whose dreams of love and happiness were thus rudely overturned. 
The very condolences of her sisters angered and mortified her, and 
she vowed vengeance against the faithless Mr. Egerton and the 
treacherous Aurelia. To India she was determined to go, and not 
long after she had an opportunity of doing so. 


IV. 


MEETINGS IN INDIA. 


“THERE is no faith to be placed in men now-a-days,” said old 
Mrs. Arlington, who was exceedingly hurt, distressed, and enraged 
at Mr. Egerton’s “dishonourable conduct,” as she, not without 
some reason, called it. When she looked at Amelia’s pale cheeks 
and tearful eyes, she blamed herself severely for having been, in a 
great measure, the cause of her grand-daughter’s disappointment 
and unhappiness. She now thought that it would have been 
better to have let Amelia and her lover have entered into an 
engagement and permitted them to correspond, for, bound to her 
as he would then have been, he could hardly have cast her off for 
her elder sister. “But I am sure,” she said to Julia, “it is all 
your mother’s fault; she is always manceuvring, and cannot avoid 
doing mischief, therefore, frequently. I am quite convinced Mr. 
Egerton’s letter was to Amelia; he was scarcely acquainted with 
that interloper Aurelia, but your mother thought if she packed 
Aurelia off instead of Amelia, the man would be ass enough to 
take her. She judged him rightly, you see; but how your sister 
could be such a brazen hussy as to go out to India with a lie in 


* This is no fiction, but a real occurrence, as are most of the incidents re- 
lated in these “ Sketches from Modern Life.” 
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her mouth, and force herself upon Mr. Egerton, I cannot con- 
ceive. 

But deploring the matter could do no good. The old lady 
wrote a very severe epistle to Mrs. Egerton, which’ the recipient 
took good care should never be seen by her husband. She lived 
in mortal terror lest he should — eine’ es with the 
deception practised upon him; an positive to receive 
either Maria, Siidlinrer Fanny, in India, for fear that they might 
betray her secret. 

Mrs. Arlington was much offended at this unkind refusal to 
further the interests of her sisters, and she repented the nefarious 
part she had acted, believing that Amelia might have been more 
good-natured, and have allowed one of her sisters to f° to her. 

Amelia, meanwhile, was taking steps to get to India, in pur- 
suance of her fixed determination. 

A major in the Indian army, who was spending some time at 
Brighton, now as much a resort of the Indians as Cheltenham, was 
a great admirer of hers. She had been very distant to him when 
she thought her —s iage with Mr. Egerton was as fixed as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians; but when she found herself 
thrown off ‘so heartlessly, she began to encou her military 
lover. The period of his leave was nearly expired. Amelia was 
a charming girl, and would have a good fortune. She was to be 
her grandmother's principal heir, and her father would leave her 
no inconsiderable sum, so he overlooked the affront of having been 
snubbed on several occasions, and made an offer, which was forth- 
with accepted. Mr. Arlington willingly gave his consent, her 
grandmother provided everything amply for her comfort, and most 
of the family went to Brighton to be present at the wedding. 

_ Mrs. Arlington put in a good word for Fanny, Cornelia, 
or Maria. But again she was refused. Amelia was going to take 
Julia with her. Major Howard knew her, and liked by and 
she could not expect him to be troubled with any of her other 
sisters. 

Aurelia was in despair when she heard of Amelia’s marriage and 
approaching departure for the East Indies, bringing Julia with her. 

he tried to persuade Mr. Egerton to go to Fingland, but he de- 
clared it was impossible ; so there was nothing for it but to hope 
that Amelia, having so soon married another man, had really for- 
gotten Mr Egerton, and would be mercifully silent. That, how- 
ever, was no part of Amelia’s plan; she was not to be turned 
from “ the settled purpose of her soul,” and as Aurelia’s ill luck 
would have it, the major, his wife, and Julia went first to the very 
place where the Egertons resided. 

There was not much warmth in the sisters’ greeting to each 
other, and Mr. Egerton soon perceived that there was some feud 
between them. Amelia sneered very much at Aurelia, called her 
Mr. Egerton’s simple-young -wife, who knew nothing of the world 
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and its wicked ways, and gave her such hard hits, that even the 


jor, a somewhat opaque gentleman, was surprised. 

r. Egerton could not help comparing the wife he had lost with 
the wife he had gained, and the comparison was greatly in favour 
of the former. Amelia was much prettier, and much more youth- 
ful looking than Aurelia. His old partiality for her had Srrae 
means died out, and he bewailed in secret the “ strange of 
fate” which had caused him, loving one sister, to ep 
At first Amelia was freezingly cold in her manners to him, but by 
degrees she thawed, and his spirits flagged in proportion as she 
became kinder. 

“ He was taken in, I am convinced,” said Amelia to Julia. 
“There must have been a great deal of art used, and no small 
amount of fibs told. My mother may have originated the-whole 
scheme, but Aurelia must have carried it out. They acted shame- 
fully both towards Egerton and myself. But I can’t conceive how 
they managed to mould him to their will. However, I will find 
that out. Aurelia’s looks, by turns sheepish and defiant, plainly 
show that she feels she was wrong.” : 

“ Have some mercy on her,” pleaded Julia. “The past cannot | 
be undone; you and Egerton can’t marry now. Let eaonas be 
bygones.” 

“Mc. until I get at the bottom of the whole transaction, and 
find out exactly where the blame lies,” replied Amelia. “ She did 
not care for my feelings; why should I care for hers?” 

One evening, Amelia, who could never get to speak to Mr. 
Egerton alone, he was so strictly watched and guarded by his 
wife, proposed that he should take a drive with her, téte-a-téte, 
and that the major should escort Aurelia and Julia. Aurelia was 
very averse to this arrangement, but all the rest agreeing to it, she 
was forced to acquiesce in it. She cast a gence of agony at 
Amelia as Mr. Egerton handed her into the pheton and drove off 
with her. Amelia lost no time in attacking her companion. 

“T want to know,” she asked, “ why you married Aurelia?” 

Mr. Egerton remained dumb for a few moments, and then he 
replied that he did not well know how it came about; he dd not 
wish or intend to marry her when she arrived in India, but had 
somehow drifted into the match. 

“Then you did not write to her, and ask her to join you here?” 
pursued Amelia. 

“No, on my honour, I did not,” he eagerly answered. “I wrote 
° yous I remembered you, I loved you, and you alone, dearest 

melia.” 

“Then some shameful trick must have been played upon you. 
vo you told that I was married, or engaged, or had forgotten 
you ” 

“Not that you were married, nor exactly that you were en- 
gaged; but it was insinuated that you had forgotten me, and 
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would ‘not take the trouble to come out to me,” replied Mr. 
Egerton. 

“And you gave ready credence to that false insinuation !” ex- 
claimed Amelia. “ Your confidence in me;*your love for me, 
must have been at a very low ebb indeed, sir.” 

“Qh, Amelia! you do not know what I have suffered—what I 
am suffering now. Do not add your reproaches to my own sense 
of my weakness and folly.” 

“ And you think that J have not suffered! After waiting six 

years for you, and refusing good offers on your account, to 
find myself so heartlessly, so insultingly cast off! It was too bad 
—too bad!” she repeated, vehemently, and then she suddenly 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Poor Mr. Egerton was at his wit’s end, He would have kissed 
off the tears that were rolling down her cheeks if he had dared; 
but he remembered that she was his wife’s sister, and he could 
only ‘beseech her to forgive him. 

I may forgive you, for you acted under false impressions, and 
were the victim—though too easy a victim—of a vile conspiracy. 
But you cannot expect me to forgive her, who s0 ead, so 
shamefully came between you and me.” 

“ Nor can I forgive her—I shall hate her!” cried Mr. Egerton, 
in a voice half choked with emotion. 

“No, don’t do that. She makes you a very good wife, and 
seems attached to you. We will leave this place soon, and I h 
you and I may never cross each other’s paths again. I shall fulfil 
to the utmost of my ability the duties I have taken upon myself— 
— should do the same. I only wanted to know the truth.” 

r. Egerton returned from his drive with Amelia in very low 

irits, and in very bad humour with Aurelia, who at once per- 
ceived that the imposition practised upon him by her mother and 
herself had been made apparent to him. He was so angry at 
having been duped into forsaking his first and only love, that he 
could not refrain from expressing his sentiments to his wife, and 
asking her why she had substituted herself for her younger sister, 
— ve blasted the hopes and prospects so long cherished by him 

Aurelia was in a state of great confusion at this sudden out- 
break on Mr. Egerton's part, and hardly knew what to say. But 
as one falsehood often necessitates another, she assured him that 
she did not know of Amelia’s and his continued regard for each 
other, that she believed his letter was to her, and sup he had 
taken a fancy for her, as she certainly had done for him. — If she 
had not formed a strong attachment to him, why, she argued, 
would she have left her home and her family, and taken so long a 
voyage on his account? It was an unfortunate mistake, as it had 
turned out, not an imposition artfully carried on. 

Now Aurelia knew full well that this assertion was not true, but 
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it was said with a truthful air: and Mr. Egerton, whose vanity 
was somewhat flattered at the deep im on he had made. on 
Aurelia Arlington in so short a time, and who was a good-natured 
man, accepted the explanation, and made friends with her. 

Soon after Amelia, with Major Howard and Julia, removed toa 
distant station, and all communication between the rival ‘sisters 
ceased, although Julia occasionally wrote to Mrs. Egerton. But 
in the course of a few months Julia herself married, and, strange 
to say, the Mr. Drysdale, who had been Aurelia’s admirer and 
fellow-passenger from England. 

Another individual of the Arlington family had also gone to 
India. This was Richard. He was tired of trying to live on his 
half-pay, and being subjected to the many inconveniences 
privations which slender means necessarily entail. And he was 
mortified at his dubious reception in society. Some people made 
no difference to him on account of his escapade, but many did. 
And exactly at some of those houses where he had formerly visited 
intimately, and been always welcome, he was no longer received, 
He determined to leave England. He got himself replaced on full 
pay, and appointed to a regiment in India. 

About to part, ape for ever, with his eldest son, Mr. Arling- 
ton’s heart became softened to him, and, with Mrs, Arlington’s 
approbation, he restored the handsome allowance to Richard of 
which he had been deprived on his elopement with Mrs. Larpent, 
which had so shocked his upright father and vexed his mother. 

He had not been many months in the East Indies when he met 
at Bombay his old friend Captain Montgomery, who had recently 
joined a regiment in India, and was accompanied by his wife and 
her sister. Harry Montgomery met Richard with his former cor- 
diality, and alluded no further to the scenes at Brussels than to ask 
if he had any lady with him. 

Richard assured him that he was alone, and then plunging at 
once into the subject of Mrs. Larpent, he told Captain Mont- 
gomery how unwilling he had been to enter into any improper 
intimacy with that lady; that he had long withstood her proposals 
to elope with him, re | that she had literally forced herself upon 
him against his wish at last. 

“Without my consent or knowledge,” he said, “she ran away 
from her husband, her children, and her home, and came to me, 
What could I do? I could not persuade her to return to Mz, 
Larpent, or to go to her father or any of her friends. She insisted 
on remaining with me. I was completely victimised.” 

He then mentioned how she had left him for Sir Jasper Dillon, 
and how thankful he was to be free of her. 

Mrs. Montgomery and Miss Villiers were not so excessivel 
strict in their ideas of decorum as to refuse to receive Richard, 
whom they fully believed to have been more sinned against than 
sinning. He was once more admitted ito their society, and at no 
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42 The Arlingtons. 


very distant period he married the beautiful Hortense, and realised 
a iness for which he had never dared to hope. 
three months after his marriage he received a letter from 
Mrs. Larpent, who had not heard of that event. She wrote to tell 
him that she had left Sir Jasper Dillon—the fact was Sir Jasper 
Dillon had left her—and offered to return to Richard, and did not 
doubt that they would be happy again together. Richard hesi- 
tated whether to answer the letter or not, and consulted his friend 
on the occasion, who advised him by all means to write to 
her and tell her he was married, or she would be coming out to 
him, which might cause some unpleasant fracas. Richard wrote 
to her accordingly, informing her of his marriage to Miss Villiers, 
saying he was perfectly happy in his domestic life, and declining 
any further correspondence with her. 

Among the bitter pills which Mrs. Larpent had had to swallow 
since she had openly departed from the paths of virtue, this was, 
ro the bitterest. One so long her slave had escaped from 

er; he had married a girl she hated, and she could never hope to 
regain her influence over him. Did she repent of the past? No; 
but she was consumed with jealousy and regret. Her punishment 
had commenced, for when does sin go without punishment even in 
this world? Richard had sinned too; but he had sinned from 
weakness, not from innate wickedness. 

One more event has to be recorded in the history of the Arling- 
ton family; the marriage of Miss Cornelia to the dissenting 
minister who had sassusliod the faithless Septimus Severin in her 
goad graces. She had been en to this person ever since she 

d gone with his aunt to Manchester. But the marriage had 
been put off from time to time, the bridegroom-elect being afraid 
that Mr. and Mrs. Arlington would not give their consent to it, 
and that they might not “come down with the tin,” to obtain 


which, though he did not tell Cornelia, was his principal reason’ 


for proposing to her. 
ey met often at his aunt’s house when the Arlingtons were in 
town, and when they were in Dorsetshire Cornelia corresponded 
with her intended through the medium of his aunt. She managed 
to keep all that was going on secret, for there were not so many 
prying eyes upon her now as formerly. At length the Rev. Mr. 
im received a pressing invitation from his brethren in New 
Zealand to come out there, and take the place of a missionary who 
was about returning to England. He wished to go, but not with- 
out Cornelia. Then came the tug of war. A private marriage 
was proposed, but Cornelia thought that would make matters 
worse, and that her parents would discard her, as they had done 


Silvester, who had never been —— by the ruling power, his 
mother, though his father felt kindly disposed towards him. 


Cornelia was afraid to broach the subject herself, but got Fanny 
to do so. Great was Mrs. Arlington’s wrath at the idea of another 
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mésalliance taking place in her family, and Mr. Arlington was also 
annoyed at the as of such a son-in-law. But Cornelia looked 
so rueful that the man did not like positively to refuse his 
consent. He made inquiries about Mr. Simpson among the 
members of his congregation, and having heard that he was liked 
and esteemed among them, and also on an interview with him 
having found him a respectable-looking man, neither vulgar in 
his manners nor ungentlemanly in histone of conversation, and re- 
membering that Cornelia had come to years of discretion—though 
it is. doubtful if discretion is not often thrown aside at her age 
according to the common saying, “ No fools like old fools”—he 

ve his permission for the marriage, and persuaded his wife to do 

e same. Mre. Arli would not have given in if Mr. Simpson 
was to have remained in England to be a thorn in her side; but 
he was going to New Zealand, and nobody would ever inquire 
what he was doing there. She would sink the missionary, and 
the Rev. Mr. Simpson did not sound ill. 

It was a very quiet wedding, not even any relations or members 
of the family who did not reside in the house being present at it, 

t Letitia and Lionel, whose ship had just arrived from the 
Pacific. Lionel was no longer the pert mischievous boy who used 
to be so teazing to his sisters. He was now a lieutenant in the 
navy, @ fine-looking young man, with lively, but not impudent, 
manners. Mrs. Arlington was so delighted at the sight of her 
favourite son, that she was in good humour with everybody and 
everything—a fortunate circumstance for Cornelia, since her father 
was permitted to make a comfortable settlement on her. 

“Tt is Maria’s turn now,” wrote Lady Danby; “who bids 
for her?” 

Alas! nobody was bidding for her, and her turn did not appear 
likely to come. Maria was her own enemy; her miserable affecta- 
tion was much against her. It had disgusted one or two gentlemen 
who had been charmed with her fine voice, and inclined to admire 
her when she was quite a girl. But the affectation had not passed 
away with girlhood; on the contrary, it had increased, until it 
made her perfectly ridiculous. And to be an object of ridicule is 
worse for any lady, who is still in the matrimonial market, than 
any other drawback, whatsoever. 

n vain Eleanor and Sir Adam Loftus often asked her to stay 
with them; in vain Letitia took her to Brighton and Scarborough; 
in vain even Lady Danby invited her to spend six or eight weeks 
at Plymouth; there was “nobody coming to woo.” 

Mrs. Arlington deplored this to her sister; but Lady Danby 
wrote her beck that she had no right to grumble; she had been 
uncommonly fortunate, and should be very grateful to Providence, 
seeing that apse | six out of her eight daughters had got off, 


when nobody could have expected that more than three or four of 
them would have married. 
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THE WIND AMONG THE TREES. 


O hath the Dryad still a tongue” 
In this ungenial chime? 
Have Sylvan Spirits still a voice 

As in the classic prime— 
To make the forest voluble, 


As in the olden time? 
Tnos. Hoop: The Him Tree. 


Pe at daybreak, in the age oe pee of Madame 
udevant’s most perfect pieces of picturesque description—em- 
ploys herself in tying to seize and define the analogy existing, 
leaves melody, trees and harmony, music and flowers 
—with a view to explain their joint influences on the tempera- 
ment of her host. ~The harmony of sounds had long ya Soe to 
her related in some way to the harmony of colours; and altogether 
the subtleties of the subject so absorb her, that she falls into a 
reverie, and fancies she hears an individual voice issue from each 
of these painted chalices. Some flowers and leaves speak to her 
with “strong and powerful voices,” in “ accents trumpet-to : 
Others murmur in tones “scarcely audible, but exquisi oy soft 
and sweet.” And they all, we are told, “waved gracefully to- 
gether in the breath of the morning, and united their voices in an 
aérial choir, which died away gently amid the listening herbs, 
and beneath the foliage that drank in with greedy ear its mystic 


Naturally the foliage is all attention to the flower-music here 
overheard, for the forest too is, like what Wordsworth tells us 
the ocean is, a mighty harmonist. ' 

Knows the reader ‘Mr. Henry Taylor’s story of the wince, how 
he himself, the desultory wind, was wrought upon? The tale is 
this: The wind, when first he rose and wenf abroad through the 
waste region, felt himself at fault, wanting a voice; and suddenly 
to earth descended with a wafture and a swoop ;—where, wander- 
ing volatile from kind to kind, he wooed the several trees to give 

one. 
First he besought the ash ; the voice she lent 
ey with a free and lashing change 
Flang here and there its sad uncertainties : 
The aspen next ; a fluttered frivolous twitter 
Was her sole tribute: from the willow came, 
So long as dainty summer dressed her out, 


A whispering sweetness, but her winter note 
Was hissing, dry, and reedy : lastly the pine 





* Consuelo, ii. c. xviii. 




























The Wind among the Trees. 
Did he solicit, and from her he drew 


A voice so constan ae and lowly deep, 
Tiel thor be rested. ing in her 
A mild memorial of the ocean-cave 
Where he was born.* : 


In one of Mr. Proctor’s dramatic fragments the note of interrei 


gation is struck, 
—Hast e’er heard the wind 
Run blustering thro’ the forests, and make tremble 
The aspen and the birch Pt 


Mr. Tennyson is almost as fond as the wind of making the aspen 
tremble—coupling it with-the poplar in this tremulous concert: 


And in the meadows tremulous aspen-trees 
And poplars made a noise of falling showers, 


beside the hermitage near Camelot whither Lavaine and Sin 
Lancelot wended their way. And there, wounded nigh unta 
death, lay Lancelot for many a week; even there, 


Hid from the wide world’s rumour by the grove 
Of |p amy with their noise of falling showers, 
And ever-tremulous aspen-trees, he lay.§ 





So with the recluse lady in the moated grange: the sparrow’s 
chirrup on the roof, the dow clock ticking, M4 


——and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound|| 


her sense, and deepen her tedium vite. 


But the solemn oak-tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 
‘With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 
Where Claribel low-lieth.4] 


Southey, too, celebrates “the soft rustling of the poplar grove, 

When o’er its bending boughs the passing wind Sweeps a grey 
shade.”** Southey, indeed, was fond of listening to, and fs cod 
still more so, of committing to verse, any and every variety. of 
forest music. One of his Inscriptions, “ In a Forest,” records that 

“ Here, delighted he has heard The rustling of these woods, that 

now perchance Melodious to the gale of summer move.”¢{ An- 





* Edwin the Fair, Act III, Sc. 1. 
Barry Cornwall’s Poems, 1834, p. 235. 
Idylls of the King, p. 168. Ibid., p. 174, 
Tennyson : lana. Id., Claribel. 
‘4 Southey’s Poetical Works, edit. 1844, p. 171. 
Tt Written at bapresy « —anay Ibid., p. 172, 
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46 The Wind among the Trees. 


other Inscription of his, for a cavern that overlooks the River 
Avon, commemorates this among its other local charms—that 
from the heights beyond 

Where the high-hanging forest a and sways 

Varying before the wind its verdant hues, 

The voice is music here.* 
And again, one stanza of his Ode to Contemplation thus “ venti- 
lates” the same tree-topic : 


When the low gales of evening moan along, 

T love with hye feel rtp B cool breeze, 
And roam the pathless forests wild among, 
Listening the mellow murmur of the trees 
Full-foliaged, as they wave their heads on high 
And to the winds respond in sympathy.t 


Pitched in the same key is Campbell’s grove music—cathedral- 
like—in Indian forest: 


And now suspended was the pleasing din, 
Now from a murmur faint it swell’d anew, 
Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles—ere yet its symphony begin.t 


As indeed may be said to be Chaucer’s forest symphony, or 
obbligato accompaniment to the song of birds, when a wind, gentle 
exceedingly, 


Made in the leavés grene a noise soft, 
Accordant to the foulés song on loft.§ 


In the forest through which Rinaldo made his resolute way, 
There sigh’d the winds as thro’ the leaves they pass. || 


And Tasso elsewhere compares the mixed emotions and suppressed 
cries of the Crusaders on first beholding Jerusalem, to the noise of 
hoarse sea-waves roaring between hollow rocks, 


Or as the wind in hoults and shady greaves 
A murmur makes, among the boughs and leaves.{[ 


One of Chateaubriand’s travelling-journals is dated from an 
American forest, at one o’clock in the morning; and begins: 
“ Voici le vent; il court sur la cime des arbres; il les secoue 
en passant sur ma téte. Maintenant c'est comme le flot de la mer 
qui se brise tristement sur le rivage. . . . La forét est tout 
harmonie. Est-ce les sons graves de l’orgue que j’entends, tandis 





* Written at Bristol, 1796. 
At Bristol, 1792. (Works, p. 117.) 
Gertrude of Wyoming, part 1i. 
Chaucer: The Assembly of Foules. 
Jerusalem Delivered. 
Thid., Fairfax’s translation, book iii. canto vi. 
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The Wind among the Trees. 47 


que des sons plus | errent dans les vofites de verdure? Un 

court silence e; la musique aérienne recommence, partout 

de douces plaintes, des murmures qui renferment en eux-mémes 

d’autres murmures; chaque feuille parle un différent langage, 
ue brin d’herbe rend une note particuliére.”* __ 

It is in the heart of an American pine-forest that Mrs. Stowe 
makes old Tiff stand by night at the door of the hut in which his 
mistress is dying, and hear no sound but the “shivering wind, 
swaying and surging in melancholy cadences through the long 

i ves—a lonesome, wailing, uncertain sound. ‘ Ah, dese yer 
pine-trees, dey always a-talkin’, said Tiff to himself. ‘ Whisper, 
whisper, whisper! De Lord knows what it’s all about; dey never 
tells folks what they wants to know.’ ”t¢ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne—writing of, and from, the same land of 
majestic forests primeval—pictures himself walking beneath the 
trees of which his Old Manse boasted a goodly avenue, at sunrise, 
on an October morning, of heavy hoar frost,—and marking the 
leaves that fall, without a breath of wind, quietly descending by 
their own weight. “ All summer long, they have murmured like 
the noise of waters; they have roared loudly, while the branches 
were wrestling with the thunder-gust; they have made music, 
both glad and solemn; they have attuned my thoughts by their 
quiet sound, as I paced to and fro, beneath the arch of inter- 
mingling boughs.”{ Now, they can only rustle under his feet, 

summer they murmured like the noise of waters, he says. 
So, in Emily Bronté’s wild story of the hills, there is a tranquil 
passage in which Gimmerton chapel bells are heard ringing— 
“and the full mellow flow of the beck in the valley came sooth- 
ingly on the ear. It was a sweet substitute for the yet absent 
murmur of the summer foliage, which drowned that music about 
the Grange when the trees were in leaf.”§ 

The woods are all alive, as Dr. Wendell Holmes bears record, 
to one who walks through them with his mind in an excited 
state, and his eyes and ears wide open. The trees, he says, are 
always talking, not merely whispering with their leaves (for every 
tree talks to itself in that way, even when it stands alone in the 
middle of a pasture), but grating their boughs against each other, 
as old horn-handed farmers press their dry, rustling palms to- 
gether,—dropping a nut, or a leaf, or a twig, clicking to the tap 
of a woodpecker, or rustling as a squirrel flashes along a branch, 
“The woods at first convey the impression of profound repose, and 
yet, if you watch their ways with open ear, you find the life which 
is in them is restless and nervous as that of a woman.” In trim 


* Chateaubriand: Voyage en Amérique. 
Dred, ch. viii. 





Mosses from an Old Manse, Introduction. 
Wuthering Heights, by Ellis Bell, ch. xv. 
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indeed, the Professor supposes the soul of the trees may 
at ease, and their manners unexceptionable—a rustling 
or leaf falling out of season, being there an indecorum. 
But the real forest “is hardly still except in the Indian summer; 
then there is death in the house, and they are waiting for the 
sharp shrunken months to come with white raiment for the 
summer’s burial.” * 

He in whose most dear remembrance the Poet-laureate wrote 
In Mi —Arthur Henry Hallam,—presents garden trees 
under a more dignified aspect, when, in one of the few thoughtful 
stanzas of his, posthumously published, he says of them, after 
dark, | 


[3° 


——now methinks they talk, 
Lowly and sweetly as befits the hour, 
One to another down the grassy walk, 
Hark, the laburnum from his npeaing flower 
This cherry creeper greets in whispers light, 
While the grim fir, rejoicing in the night, 
Hoarse mutters to the muttering sycamore. 


It is of the firs on “tawny Wansfell” that Wordsworth’s son- 


in-law, himself wanting not the faculty of verse, thus said or 
a And T heard his firs bewailing, 
With a shudder first, and quailing 2 
From the tidings of the breeze ; 
Then in a chorus firmer, 


With a long and sweeping murmur, 
Like the sea’s.t 


It is of pines in rocky stair of the Alps that Oxford’s late Professor 
of Poetry says, that 


——here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark-bough’d pine.§ 


In the same regions it is that one of Owen Meredith’s heroes is 
benighted : 


—The trees 
Were in sound and in motion, and muttered like seas 


In Elfiand. | 
Or, as Mr. Alexander Smith works the image—(with a companion, 
to make the duplicate merman )— 


A forest sounding o’er us, like a sea 
Above two mermen seated on the sands.{] 





* Elsie Venner, ch. xiii. 
Remains of A. H. Hallam, 1834. (Privately printed.) - 
Poems by Edward Quillinan: “ Wansfell.” 


Poems by Matthew Arnold, Second Series: “ Obermann.” 
Lucile, i. ¢. Vi. 


A Life- Se. XII. 












































The Wind among the Trees, 


In quieter taste, if forest music must “suffer a sea-change,” is 
Coleridge’s fragment; not too rich and strange: 

—_ 4 thaianthnanent shader OR 

-trees, 

Forth from this tangle wild of bush and brake 

Soar up, and form a melancholy vault 

High o’er me, murmuring like a distant sea.* 
In a pine-grove it is that Boccaccio’s Anastasio, Dryden’s 
is straying, and to the wind-swept pines is he listening, when that 
infernal chase appals him, the legend of which still retains its 
power to scare even a reading public: 

"Twas i f spreading pines he stray’d ; 

The winds Sichin the quivering Nenitohes hyd, 


And dancing trees a mournful music made. 
+ * * * 


Here, listening to the m i leaves he stood, 
More than a mile immersed within the wood. 


_ Coleridge invokes the woods, “that listen to the night-birds 
Bs" Save when own imperious branches swinging, 
Have od a solemn music of the wind.t 


Wordsworth is not fertile im commemoration of these wood-notes 
wild, Indeed, the only passage of his, at all to the p which 
at this moment we can call to mind, is one that is not to the pur- 
pose, inasmuch as it deals, after all, with the eye, not the ear: 

in its proper sense it is striking; and the illusion is well-ni 
complete. A little breeze, that not even ruffles the oaks in the 
leafy glen of Airey-force Valley, finds at least one tree of more 
susceptible temperament: 


But to its gentle touch how sensitive 

Is yon light ash! that, pendent from the brow 

Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 

A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs, 

Powerful almost as vocal 

To stay the wanderer’s step and soothe his thoughts. § 


Among Homer’s standard similitudes for the din and uproar of 
a battle-piece, is that of a forest shaken by the wind. Voici what 
Mr. Pope makes of it: 


So, pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud, 

In the deep bosom of some gloomy wood ; 
Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, . 
The broad oaks crackle, and the Sylvans groan ; 
This way, and that, the rattling thicket bends, 
And the whole forest in one crash descends. || 





* 8. T. Coleridge, The Lover’s Resolution. 
{ Dryden, Theodore and Honoria. France, an Ode, 1797. 
Wordsworth, Airey-force Valley. Lliad, xvi. 923 sq. 
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50 The Wind among the Trees. 


Meet and right it seems in the most Homeric of modern bards 
to make tree-music a constant quantity over Highland warriors’ 
last home; as where Scott describes branches of yew that in 
I h-Cailli 1 


wave 
Their shadows o’er Clan Alpine’s grave, 
prayer ht Phar er ona 
Soothe many a chieftain’s endless sleep.* 
Glancing hitherwards and thitherwards for-other illustrations, in 


other poets, of tree-melodies and forest-harmonies, we find in 
Henry Taylor, who already has supplied us with perhaps the 
choicest speci in this our anthology, a in which King 
Edwin tells his beloved Elgiva that her neal — a passion 
o’er the earth, which, y sweeping ugh him, brings one 
tone from all this plural being, ‘ie 
——as the wind 
From sycamore, whose thousand leaves 


With lavish play to one soft music moved 
Tremble and sigh together.t 


One of Mr. Landor’s poemetti begins: 


There was a lovely tree I knew, 

And well remember where it grew, 

And very often felt inclined 

To hear its whispers in the wind, &c.t 

A stanza in one of Charlotte Bronté’s poems, that deals with a 
story of self-slaughter, gives this local colouring and audible 
symphony to the memento: 
You know the spot, where three black trees 


Lift up their branches fell, 
And moaning, ceaseless as the seas, 


Still »l ing breeze, 
"The deed of blood to tell. 
Mrs. Browning’s works would supply us with more examples, 


in a variety of tree as well as metre, than we can find space for. 
Now her strain is Bertram’s rapturous reminiscence, : 


Oh, the blessed woods of Sussex, I can hear them still around me, 
With their leafy tide of greenery still rippling up the wind ! || 
Now the same impassioned narrator’s description of Lady Geral- 
dine flushed with feeling, resting against the white statue in her 
garden, 


With the trees round not so distant but you heard their vernal murmur, 
And beheld in light and shadow the leaves in and outward move. 





* The Lady of the Lake, canto iii. st. viii. 
Edwin the Fair, Act I. Se. 5. 
Last Fruit off an Old Tree, p. 442. 
Poems by Currer Bell, “‘ Mementos.” 
~ |] Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 
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Then they talked—oh, how they talked! her voice, so cadenced 
in the talking, made a singing of the soul, he tells us, “a music 
without bars” — . 


While the leafy sounds of woodlands, humming round where we were 
Brought interposition worthy-sweet,—as skies about the stars. 


Then again in a rhapsody of verse in homage of Earth’s manifold 
beauties, we read that sia 


Of the close trees o’er the bri 

Of a sunshine-haunted stream, 

Have a sound beneath their leaves, 

Not of wind, not of wind, 

Which the poet’s voice achieves.* 
And in another characteristic piece of this lamented lady’s we read 
of “glad sounds out of number Which through the vibratory 
palm-trees run From summer wind.” t 

But it is in the tropics that the music of palm-groves breathes 
out its di n of sound. Enthusiastically the author of “ Typee” 
depicts a “ magnificent grove” of a mile in extent, on the southern 
shore of Papeetee Bay. High overhead, are ranges of green 
rustling arches, through which the sun’s rays come down to you 
in sparkles: you seem to be wandering through illimitable pillared 
halls; everywhere you catch glimpses of stately aisles, intersecting 
each other at all points. After aha morning calms, the sea- 
breeze comes in; and “creeping over the tops of these thousand 
trees, they nod their plumes. Soon the breeze freshens; and you 
hear the branches brushing against each other; and the flexible 
trunks begin to sway.”{ And then resounds, in imposing concert, 
the many-voiced utterance of the “ vibratory palm-trees”—reso- 
nant with diversities of import to him that hath ears to hear, and 
heart to understand. 

The stain we next hear is in another mood,—from one who, if 
too original and self-sustaining to be called disciple of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, has at least learned much from, and felt qnquuiell with, 
and addressed graceful tribute to, her. Mr. Owen Meredith has 
to disperse a group of friends who, by twilight, have been “ con- 
versing at ease in the garden’s green bloom,”—and having effected 
the dispersion, and so produced expressive silence, he playfully 
continues : 

The trees only, o’er every unvisited walk, 
Aca ," at little Ho ighth ry 4. leaf 
, a8 CAC s 
Woke up with an evident lee of relief, 





+ T vine Mary the Child J 
he Virgi to esus. 
Omoo, by Herman Melville, ch. lxix, 
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52 The Wind among the Trees. 


Eee ean teammate aheout 
thank Heaven, those tiresome people are gone!’ 


Less airy and light-comedy-like is what we find a few pages 
further on, when Matilda, at night, under the shade of melancholy 
hs, imagines the trees cognisant of her experiences on that 
hae day. 
——Far away 
The acacias were muttering, like mischievous elves, 
The whole story over again to themselves, 
Each word, to each word was a wound! By degrees 
rev the tone pret deh of the night wind ong them 
-§ am 
Sounded like the reproach which her own heart had flung them.* 


Armstrong chants of medley noises when 


the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding Aa. fluctuates m the storm.t 


Margaret Hale, from the sunny South, in Mrs. Gaskell’s story, 
describing to Bessy Higgins, of the grimy North, the pastoral 
beauties of her Helstone it lays stress upon the great trees that 
compass it about, with their branches stretching long and level, 
and making a deep shade of rest even at noonday: “ And yet, 
though every leaf may seem still, there is a contin 
sound of movement all around—not close at hand.” 

One of Lord Byron’s biographers tells us how he one day, at 
Pisa, found the poet day-dreaming under a cluster of pines—their 
crowns “shorn like friars by the sea-breezes,” excepting a cluster 


of three, which overtopped the rest. A deep pool of dark water - 


lay beneath. “Is this your study?” the intruder asked. “ Yes,” 
was Byron’s answer, “and these trees are my books—they tell no 
lies. In those three pines,” he continued, “ the weird sisters are 
imprisoned, and this,” pointing to the water, “is their cauldron of 
black broth. The Pythian prophetesses uttered their oracles from 
below—now they are muttered from above. Listen to the solemn 
music in the pine-t on’t you hear the mournful murmuri 

of the sea? Sometimes they rave and roar, shriek and howl, like 
a rabble of priests. In a tempest, when a ship sinks, they catch 
the despairing groans of the drowning mariners. Their chorus is 
the eternal wailing of wretched men.”§ That Byron said some- 
a or another to this effect, we are prompt to believe. But that 
he shaped his fancies into this big bow-bow style of talk, known 
only on the stage, or in the form of three volumes post octavo, 
passes all average powers of reason and faith. 





* Lucile, part ii. cazito iii. 
Art of Preserving Health, book i. 
North and South, vol. i. ch. xiii. 
Recollections of the Last Days of Byron, by Trelawney, p. 71. 
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Sir Walter Scott and Mrs. Hemans are said to have once coin- 
cided in remarking, that each particular kind of tree gives a par- 
ticular kind of cadence resporisive to the wind. A popular essayist 
has somewhere recorded the judgment, asa matter of private judg- 
ment and personal observation, that from the willow there issues a 
dry, hissing, eerie sound; from the sycamore a full murmur, as if 
the tree were one vast bee-hive; from the pine a deep, mellow, 
lingering tone, as though each cone were an ivory key; and from 
the oak a strong, sturdy, reluctant rustle, as if it were an unwilling 
instrument in the hands of the blast. | 

Which reminds us, in passing, of a bit of tree-talk in “ Friends 
in Council,” where a complacent poplar and a grim old oak are 
heard in conversation by Ellesmere—towards the close of which 
sylvan colloquy, “there was heard a sound from the old oak, like 
an ah, or a whew, or, perhaps, it was only the wind amongst its 
resisting branches: aiked the gaunt creature said that it had had 
ugly winds from without and cross-grained impulses from within,” 
&c. &c.—but that at any rate had not lived for nothing. “The 
poplar began again immediately, for this kind of tree can talk for 
ever, but,’ says Ellesmere, who has no relish for ¢ail talk, of the 
poplar sort, “I patted the old oak approvingly and went on.”* 
He does not even attempt to give us a mimetic vowel reading of | 
the poplar’s windbag dialect, as he does in the ah, or whew, of the 
brave old oak. 

But when his parable of oak and poplar is ended, and the friends 
in council are breaking up from indoor discourse for: outdoor 
recreation, Milverton appropriately suggests a saunter in the wood- 
lands—although Dunford is afraid there’s sarcasm enough in Elles- 
mere to season a whole forest:—“ Let us go and try if we can hear 
any more forest talk. The winds, al into voice by the leaves, 
say many things to usat all times.”t Alton Locke celebrates, even 
in flat fen country, the endless rows he passed of pollard willows, 
“through which the breeze moaned and rung, as. through the 
strings of some vast olian harp.” } 

So again Mr. Emerson talks of “the musical steaming odorous 
south wind, which converts all trees to wind-harps.”’§ 

The late Mr. William Stewart Rose, in some feelingly fine 
verses tn memoriam of Scott’s visit to his Hampshire cottage on 
the coast,—and of the loss of him and other friends by death,— 
describes himself as finding as soothing the murmur of leaves, as 
that of waves was now to him insupportable. 

‘Alone, such friends and comrades I deplore, 
:And peopled but with is the shore : 


Hence have I fled my haunted beach; yet so 
Would not alike a sy/van home forego. 





* Friends in Council, First Series, vol. i. ch. iii. + Ibid., p. 55. 
} Alton Locke, ch. xiv. § Eight Essays: VI., * Nature.” 













































The Wind among the Trees. 


Tho’ wakening fond regrets, its sere and yellow 
Leaves, and sweet inland murmur, serve to mellow 
vignette ert yh oa) 
When mantled in the faded garb of fall ;— 

- But wind and wave—unlike the sighing 
And murmuring leaf—give grief a coarser ad 


’Tis pity the amiable poet has given rather a “coarse edge” to 
dite desing lines by the unmusical juxtaposition of leaf, give, 


i stanzas following are by a blind (evidently not a deaf) 


How sweet in our childhood’s ear they spoke, 


For we knew their voices well, 

When far in our western hills they woke, 
Of the coming Spring to tell ; 

But now they send us a sadder sound, 
On the winds of Autumn eves, 

For it murmurs of wisdom more profound, 
But it tells of withered leaves. 


O, such were the Dryad tones that rose 
In the Grecian woods of old, 
And the voice from the Indian wilderness, 
That the conqueror’s fate foretold ; 
For many a minstrel’s dream had birth 
In the sounds of leaf and breeze, 
And the early oracles of earth 
Were only complaining Trees !F 


Homer would give the poetess authority for that,—Pope’s Homer; 
whose couplet, and perhaps the ve ens (for they do rhyme 
“so natural”), may have been io Sis mind’s ear, as she wrote. 
The couplet and rhymes we refer to is in the apostrophe to great 
hm Dodonzan Jove, whose groves the Sell, race austere, 
surround— 


Who hear, from rustling oaks, thy dark decrees ; 
And catch the fates, low-whisper’d in the breeze.f 


It was when David should “ hear the sound of going in the tops 
of the mulberry trees,” over against which he was encamped, that 
he was to go out to battle: “for God is gone forth before thee to 
smite the host of the Philistines.”§ 

One of Gray’s letters, written in a little chaos of mountains and 
precipices, describes “ both vale and hill” as “ covered with most 
venerable beeches, and other very reverend vegetables, that, like 
other ancient people, are always esciian out their old stories to 
the winds, 

And as they bow their hoary tops relate, 
In murm’ring sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 


* From his “ Gundimore,” an unpublished Poem. 
“yon a t Pope’s Homer, Iliad, b. xvi. 1. 290-1. 
xiv. 15. 






























The Wind among the Trees. 


While visi i 
Cling to each leaf and seaaaen every bough.””* 
In a midnight stanza portending the death of Babe Christabel, 


we read how 
The Trees like burden’d Prophets yearn’d, 


Rapt in a wind of prophecy.t 


Yet has Thomas Hood assured us that, in these prosaic days, of 
this iron age, “from poplar, pine, and drooping birch, and fragrant 
linden trees, no living soul e’er hovers round, unless of vagrant 
breeze;” for that 


The olden time is dead and gone; 
Its years have fill’d their sum— 
And e’en in Greece—her native Greece— 
The a Nymph is dumb— 
From ash, and beech, and aged oak, 
No classic whispers come. 


One tree, however, there is to which he still attributes a myste- 
rious tone, a solemn sound, ony. and Mate pe | to the listener’s 


heart of hearts; for the tree is the Elm; and of its wood, coffins 
are made. And hence the leafy noise, the inward voice, the 
——sad and solemn sound, 
That sometimes murmurs overhead, 
And sometimes underground ; 


As in that shady avenue, 
Where lofty abound.t 





* Gray to Walpole, Sept. 1737. 
Gerald Massey, The of Babe Christabel. 
Hood’s Poems, The Elm Tree, part ii. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 


Il. 


An honest lawyer? Aye, sir, here comes one 
Who would not Laer ag right by statute law, 
What lies condemn’d by Gospel nor defend 
The cause his conscience holds as wrong, though sure 
Of judgment, under technical defect 
In an of his client. But, behold; 
His looks betoken sad intelligence ! 
Truth’s Victory. 


THE new actor, Lovell, who now appears on the stage, is to be 
greeted as a lawyer by profession, though in practice rather a 
tleman of the law, whose inherited means had long rendered 

im careless of repute or emolument, except when he felt assured 
that moral right was on the side of his client; and even then the 
emolument depended on the success of his advocacy, more espe- 
cially if it were in the cause of a poor man; nor in any case did he 
“make out his account” without a conscientious regard to the 
amount of benefit afforded, or to the means of his employer. It 
was the same with his twin-brother, Dr. Lovell, who was, with 


‘SRSE4 SOG SS eoreuwy pow ee sw 


unvarying benevolence, guided by such considerations, instead of its 
making s0 little distinction between the poor gentleman and the late 
wealthy squire, and so very much between the former and the reg 
poor labourer. Both law and physic are expensive luxuries to fa 

those whose position is one of rank without the means necessary to ant, 
sustain it; and, in the case of medical “aid,” it is not always a Th 
matter of certainty that the “doctor’s stuff” has been other than mm | 
stuff indeed, and very bitter stuff too. At all events, when “ the hev 
physician’s skill” (according to the common grave-stone intima- ngl 
tion) “ has been vain,” the physician’s heart should be to the poorer en 
patient, or to the necessitous mourner for the dead one, compas- ere 
sionate according to circumstances. That it frequently is so, may had 
be truly said, to the honour of many in the profession ; but surely 1 


the virtue alluded to should be universal among both lawyers and Jan 
doctors, there being no reason why they should rest exempt from som 
what appertains to the tradesman, who, not supplying the goods king 
required of him, is expected to “make some octane ” for the and 
pe eae supply afforded. “ Not at all,” says Diogenes; “let law 
and physick remain at the highest figure, that people may have 
little or nothing to do with either;” and when we read that extra- 
ordinary volume, entitled “ Fallacies of the Faculty,” we wonder 
not at the silence preserved by the faculty in regard to it. , 

All this is not from the purpose of this story, which, as it is peu 
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written on the strength of its romantic characters and incidents, 
be expeoted to involve the exhibition of virtue and vice, good 
evil, worldliness and unselfishness in their picturesque extremes; 
of the rotons Linen neon iin reine SOO 
conscientiousness, e appreciative result of their 
conduct was a smiling estimate of “apap gph ype aed 
estiioneen ohn nehehd teyubein chnepens”.shautgh achat 
itioners, who “ ve en; though the 
| nga an rector, and of parsondom generally in his 
day, was not exactly that which justified the comment; as it might 
have been asserted with at least equal truth that many a priest, in- 
cluding a bishop or two, would have better fulfilled the duties of 
combatant law than those of the peace-making Gospel. Of course 
it is not so now. The clergy at present are never seen on plat- 
forms at public meetings battling for the rights, secular as well as 
religious, of their Church, Wholly absorbed in their spiritual 
duties, they leave their worldly interests and position to the care of 
their co tions and their representatives in parliament. 

Lovell had defended the tenants of Sir Edmund, or others no 
way under his authority, to the baronet’s defeat in matters of 
dispute; and he was accused of being stimulated by the mere 
wantonness of opposition, because in certain cases he afforded his 
services greninnay- He was, therefore, a thorn in the flesh of the 
lord of the Hall, though only when the latter chose to kick against 
its pricks. Worse than this had been his friendly advice to the 
late Lady Blackleigh in respect to her will; and his affectionate 
regard for her elder son, in spite of conduct the most unfilial to his 
father, and which, abstractedly right or wrong, was blameable as 
antagonistic to the ideas, wrong or right, of the manorial dignitary. 
Those ideas were fostered by the reverend rector of the parish, who 
in his small way was a local Archbishop Laud, conscientiously be- 
heving in the right divine of kings, and in the legal and moral 
right of lords of the manor to Laud it as'they please; while he re- 

ded Lovell as a traitor lay-episcopalian, who acted in. the 
eretical conviction that no mo was divine or legitimate which 
had not moral justification. 

The first baronet of Blacklock had been indebted for his title to 
James I., the creator of baronetcies; and the present inheritor in 
some of his family particulars resembled the first of the Stuart 
kings of England. Each had an elder son at variance with him, 
and a younger who was all submission. Edmund Blackleigh was 
the Prince Henry of the Lovellites, Richard the Prince Charles of 
the Laudites. We do not think so meanly of Charles I. as to liken 
him to Richard Blackleigh, though we deem the unhappy be- 
lauded king not quite deserving the title of a Christian martyr. 
Lovell had taken much interest in Edmund some time before hi 
being applied to by Lady Blackleigh in relation to her will, and 
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after her death that interest soon ripened into cordial affection. He 
was not more than ten years the young man’s senior; the sympathy 
between them occasioning as much companionship as was com- 
patible with the formal or distant feeling of the baronet towards 
the lawyer. In Edmund’s true und ing of the matters which 
had caused the division between his father and his friend, he could 
not but side with the latter ; ;who was, however, distressed by the 
baronet’s refusal to look over their past differings, until, h 
of reconciliation, he had the less delicacy in acting exclusively on 
behalf of Lady Blackleigh, and in cultivating his intimacy with her 
son without regard for the feelings of Sir Edmund and Richard. 
Therefore it was that, after Edmund left England, Lovell corre- 
sponded with him; though not to the purpose supposed by the 
father and brother, their Tetters being little other than kindly ex- 
changes of sentiment on open subjects of taste and opinion. The 
traveller, having exiled himself from his relatives of the Hall, did 
not address his friend on a subject not pleasing to himself, nor did 
the friend press for any family information not volunteered. He 
however, soon to be newly interested, when Edmund had 
eloquently to speak of the charms of Italy, with-its riches of nature 
and art; of Italian society, and “the social perfection that might 
result from Anglo-Italian alliance;” nor was he much surprised 
when at length the young man announced the fact of his marriage, 
in realisation of the desired alliance he had spoken of; subsequent 
letters ng of the romantic happiness he enjoyed in his wife, 
of the child duly born to them, and so on, until the penning of the 
last letter, brief and sad, which despairingly expressed his over- 
whelming grief at the death of his wife, after presenting him with 
a second son, and declared his purpose of seeking what alleviation 
he might find in the activity of constantly continuing travel. He 
anticipated being at Geneva on or after a certain stated day, and 
hoped he might there find at the post-office a letter from Lovell 
awaiting him. It is to be remarked that all Lovell’s letters had 
been addressed to merely temporary and briefly occupied abiding- 
places in varying localities, and in every instance the “ 
restante” was the medium of communication. No mention had 
ever been made of the wife’s family by name or otherwise; and 
though Lovell could not but dwell in thought and curiosity upon 
his young friend’s reticence in these particulars, he had yet never 
alluded to it, conceiving the probability of some good and sufficient 
reason for what seemed unaccountable. 

The statement made by Edmund, of his being now “ heart-sick 
unto death,” was not treated so lightly by the friend as by the 
father, whose comments on the equivalent expression of his “ broken 
heart,” &c., may not be forgotten by the reader. Lovell feared, in 
this instance, the very truth of the literal expression, and, in the 
letter of condolence immediately forwarded to Geneva, the gentle- 
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minded man ventured on a few words of advice, as to the duty 
owing from a father to his children, however careless he might 
himself be of his own personal interests, alone considered. tHe 
referred to the fact, that (in the event of the early death which 
Edmund seemed to anticipate) the -— wish he had formerly 
PgR ah heii lo-Italian alliance, would be 
fulfilled in his children, the elder of mm cll and possibly the younger: 

might become heirs to an English baronetcy. It was to be ho 

Sir Edmund and Mr.’Richard were so acquainted with all the par- 
ticulars of his marriage and its consequences, that his death might 
not leave them in the difficulty which their ignorance of all things 
connected with his marriage would occasion; but it had come to 
the writer’s ears that they knew still less than he; in which case a 
simple acquaintance with the fact of the demise of the present heir- 
apparent to the “ forest of firewood and its castle ruins” (and even 
that—since dead men cannot record their departure from the living 
—might remain uncertain) must be insufficient for the guidance of 
his executors. In fact, Lovell could not obliterate the impression 
that the departed Mrs. Blackleigh had been some obscure girl, 
with no qualities to speak of except her beauty and moral respect- 
ability, and that her husband had some purpose in his secrecy, 
grounded on a romantic enthusiasm, contemptuous of the pride, or 
retaliative of the selfishness of his father. He seemed, indeed, 
maddened by the misery resulting from his wife’s death, and 
hopeful that it might cause his own. “ Yes,” said his letter, I 
drew from the lips of my dying darling a soft poison, which will, I 
think, defy remedy.” He should have added, as Lovell thought, 
“but I would still live for my children.” 

Lovell remained anxiously awaiting the reply to his last com- 
munication; nor did he wait long. A letter arrived, bearing the 
Geneva post-mark, but the superscription was not in the hand- 
writing of his friend, and, on opening it, he found it was froma 
lodging-house keeper of the city, written in French, and thus, in 
condensed and anglicised form, to be translated : 


“ Srr,—In the writing-case of a stranger, who came a short time 
back to lodge in my house, and who was found dead in his bed 
yesterday morning, I find the only discoverable means of informa- 
tion as to himself, or as to the means of communication with any 
one to whom he may have been known. These are afforded im a 
letter, bearing your address, and forwarded to him through the 
poste restante at Geneva. This letter gives the full name, of which 
only the initials appear on his linen; and this it is which enables 
me to communicate with you, as the sole medium for conveying 
intelligence of him to his friends. 

“Tt was at first supposed that his malady was merely that of 
mental distress, for, when pressed to state the cause of his extreme 

July—vow. CXLI. NO. DLXXL F 
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depression, he answered, ‘Inconsolable!’ His French was good 
for he always spoke to us in our own tongue), but it was evident 

was no F man. We expressed the hope that he might be 
enabled to combat his affliction; but his reply almost indicated that 
he did not wish to vanquish it. He shortly, however, sent for a 
physician, who, admitting grief to be the probable cause of his 
great depression, perceived that he was otherwise affected by a 
malady sufficient to occasion it, and he therefore trusted that 
medicinal remedies might do much towards his restoration to 
cheerfulness: it has, however, proved otherwise. 

“Our former surmises as to his native country (now that we 
have seen his name) need not be mentioned; but we had fancied 
he might be an Italian, from the few books he had with him, and 
from ing him speak very fluently with a poor Florentine 
beggar who accosted him at our door, and with whom he con- 
versed as if with co-national sympathy. His only luggage is a 
small hand-valise. Hung to his ‘neck was a locket containing 
hair; on the small finger of his right hand a wedkding-5ing 3 and, 
in his purse, money to the amount of two hundred and seven 
crowns. 

“The city authorities and officials have attended, according to 
our custom in such cases. We shall see to his burial with all the 
respect due to his obvious rank, and, I may add, to his endeari 
character. We judge him to have been about two, or Sainte 
twenty years of age; but such particulars, or those that would 
relate to his personal handsomeness, we need hardly mention to 
you. I enclose the physician’s declaration, and await your reply.” 


The emotion of Lovell, on perusing this letter, was for a time 
paralysing to his faculty of thought, for he now felt his love for 
the was yet greater than he had imagined. As reflection 
returned he dwelt upon his own letter, and feared he might have 
mischievously acted in the statement of his opinions as to the 
claims of the now wholly orphaned children upon their father’s 
religious and moral energy. He had, possibly, hurt the pride, or 
intruded too rudely on the sensibility of one who was “ a thing of 

ings,” and had produced an agitation, under the circumstances, 
fatal! Yet, on the other hand, he might have occasioned a result 
of good ; and the baronet had, probably, received a communication 
from his dying son, commanding the consideration so long and 
unfeelingly withheld from him when living in health ; for 
The es of dying men 
Enforce stenon tkedee, harmony. 


The death, that had prevented a reply to himself, might have 
occurred subsequently to the despatch of a communication to the 
father; and the latter might now be so instructed and wrought 
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unexpected information, as to be even remorseful, and 
pote on the most benevolent course of paternal action. At all 
events, Lovell was now unrestrained by hesitating delicacy from 
fulfilling his duties as a friend of the dead, and he therefore waited 
upon Sir Edmund, who, whatever his knowledge of all beside, 
could not have been made acquainted with the sad intelligence 
which the Genevan host had forwarded. 

Lovell, therefore, proceeded to the Hall, but not to find his 
hopeful surimises realised, for the baronet was ignorant of his son’s 
visit to Geneva, and apparently with the scarcest information of 
anything preceding it; since it was Sir Edmund’s policy not to 
know anything which might involve him in a seeming of un- 

al indifference. Lovell at length opened his mission 
simply saying he had “important reasons for inquiring of Sir 
Edmund whether he had received any communication from his 
@ider son since within a certain date?” =~ 

“Sir,” said the baronet (drawing himself up as men do when 
they suspect they are going to be let down), “I have not, nor can 
I refer to letters of any date informing me of anything of an 

ble character; and I am quite at a loss to andorennd what 
‘important reasons’ you can have for the question you have put to 
me. I only know, Mr. Lovell, that my elder son has ever held in 
contempt my wishesand feelings; that he has deserted his ancestral 
home and held lightly its honours; that he married some Italian 
girl, of whose position and connexions he has remained ashamed 
to speak ; that he is responsible to imputed paternity ; and that he 
has lately become a widower. I have reason for supposing he h 
im you, a friend far better acquainted with his proceedings than 
am, and I am now to learn of you the purpose of your present 
visit. Stay. Before you speak, let me observe that, if you are 
acting as his commissioned legal agent, I should prefer your 
making your communication by letter to my attorney: if not 

on. 

“Indeed, Sir Edmund,” said Lovell, “I come to you uncom- 
missioned by any one, and merely as the recipient of intelligence, 
not from, but only concerning your son——” 

“Then, sir,” was the interruption, “why is the intelligence not 
from himeelf, and why not directly made to me?” 

“ Pardon me,” replied Lovell, “ but this is not an occasion for 
— cavil on the proprieties of a legal proceeding. The in- 

gence could not come from your son; and the intelligencer 
a we afford it to any one known to his family excepting my- 
only.” 

“Oh, he has got himself into a difficulty, I suppose, and you are 
ay one he will refer to, as knowing anything concerning 





“He is out of all difficulty, Sir Edmund, and incapable (hap- 
F2 
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pily for himself) of referring any further either to you or to 
me.” 


The baronet seemed suddenly sensible of having been wrong in 
his speculation. 

Lovell continued: “ You are evidently unprepared, Sir Edmund, 
ap the very sad intelligence I am about to afford you. Your son 
is dead!” 

“ Dead!” said the other, as if it were not exactly the result 
expected, but, anyhow, a matter of no great importance. His 
hauteur, however, disappeared, and he courteously requested 
Lovell to be seated, while he listened to an account of the corre- 

ndence that had taken place from time to time, until the letter 
om Geneva was submitted to his perusal. He appeared, when 
he had read it, to be somewhat moved, and as if grievously; but 
the nature of the grief was equivocal, for by his ejaculatory 
remarks he seemed not more affected by the death of his gon than 
vexed by the thoughts of the living children,—“ Of whom,” said 
he, “ you, Mr. Lovell, can doubtless give all particulars?” 

Mr Richard here joined in the converse,-saying, “ Doubtless, 
for Mr. Lovell has been, all along, the informer and the informed 
in his correspondence with my late brother and his wife ; the 

ing a confidence which was withheld from the 
father; and the little you know, sir” (turning to address the baronet) 
“being in converse proportion of the much known to Mr. 
Lovell.” 

Lovell replied: “It has been erroneously, my impression, that 
the exact converse of your hypothesis was the fact, and it was 
therefore I had ‘important reasons’ (to repeat your father’s 
atc bee of my own words) for bringing my very limited and 

al intelligence, in addition to the larger amount of particulars, 
which, unknown to me, were, as I presumed, known to Sir 
Edmund.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the baronet, “ you may now ‘ presume’ that I 
know no more than you as to the emily name, residence, or con- 
dition of the deceased wife. Indeed, you have rather the advan- 
tage of me in some respects.” The repetition of Lovell’s word, 
*¢ presumed,” was not, perhaps, a rudeness, as there may have been 
some tribute to truth in its use. He continued: “ And now, Mr. 
Lovell, as your interest in my late son must insure your best 
efforts in favour of his children, I will constitute you their dis- 
coverer and advocate, under the correction, or rather supervision, 
of my attorney, who will of course hold in view the legal rights of 
my remaining son.” 

“Nothing,” replied Lovell, “can be more sufficing than your 
intimation to an advocate, who is no special pleader, except for 
justice.” (He could have added aloud, as he did in thought, 
“ provided all you are apprised of is in the brief of your surviving 
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gson’s advocate, and that I ‘presume’ correctly that it is so;” but 
there might have been impolitic irritation in the mere hint of such 
proviso, and there would be a time for reference to it when the 
two lawyers should meet, or while the trial of questioned right 
might be ding.) 

“ At all events,” resumed Sir Edmund, “I feel personally en- 
tirely relieved of all claims upon myself by these children, who, if 
they are living, continue to live, and shall be discoverable, will 
inherit their putative—well, say their father’s means; and also the 
title, if warranted by indubitable evidence. But, doubtless, Mr. 
Lovell, though the selected friend to the children of a disobedient 
son, will see that the proofs be mk ee which favour the 
claim of an Italian child to the high fortune of an English 
baronetcy. Whether Mr. Lovell has been forgetful of the more 
knowledge than he has just now confessed to, is a question which 
his memory may hereafter answer; but——” 

Lovell, on the moment, interrupted this train of insinuation, 
which was precisely what might be expressed by a man, himself 
guilty of the partial concealment he ‘hinted at in another, and 
oe was secretly suspected by the quick-sighted, but courteous 

er. 

"a Stay, Sir Edmund,” said he, “I must beg to declare to you, 
as I hope for God’s mercy, that I have no present knowledge, or 
visibly prospective means of obtaining it, beyond what I have 
stated. I am ignorant of the demand lady’s family name, or of 
the rank, position, or residence of any one belonging or known to 
her. More than that,—I have never yet sought for, or obtained 
Re a bearing on such particulars.” 

e baronet’s smile at this conclusive assurance evinced his 
satisfaction ; but, whether it merely complimented Lovell’s truth- 
fulness, or indicated also his own comfort in Lovell’s limited 
information, or denoted confidence in the secresy of what further 
might be known to himself exclusively—that smile was indubitably 
one of contentment. It might be the smile of one who is not 
obliged to volunteer any aid against the object of his wishes, and 
who would therefore leave that object to the chances of gel 
judgment, as evidence apart from his own might arise. If the 

er thinks that Sir Edmund must have been informed as to the 
family particulars of his son’s Italian alliance, and that the 
deceased’s unreported letters must have afforded the local addresses 
leading to further knowledge, he must still bear in mind how the 
Somewhat perverse pride and offended obstinacy of that son may 
have been gratified in statements so purposely vague as to leave 
the father justified in no efforts to learn more. The concluding 
words of the baronet, on taking leave of the lawyer, were perhaps 
something better than coldly polite; and though no tears gletenai 
in his eye, he spoke, at length, feelingly of his deceased son—com- 
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issioning Lovell to co-operate amicably with his attorney in all 
het might be 
son 
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thereafter right to be done. ‘The father and sur- 
- Fagan ati om ; and aynig ic 

second things to a digni- 
and liberal conclusion ak te Geum correspondent. 


The grave of the deceased was marked by a handsome marble 
headstone, bearing this inscription: 
Here lie the Remains of 
Epuunnp BLacKLeEIGH, 
The elder son of 
Sir Edmund Blackleigh, Baronet of Blacklock, &. &. 


Then followed the particulars of locality, and age; with the fol- 
lowing in conclusion : 


“Died at Geneva, while on his travels in the vain hope of 
reinstating the health that had been mortally undermined by 
grief at the loss of his wife (an Italian lady), after the deli- 

very of her second son.” 


This was sufficient as the permanent record ; but Lovell, at his 
own cost, ordered a wooden tablet to be placed at the foot of the 

ve, with a statement, painted thereon, in.English, French, and 
Toalian, of such particulars as might lead to the discovery of the 
children of the deceased, and to that of the mother’s family, known 
to be Italian, but otherwise not at present referable to, as to name 
or abode. This singular sepultural advertisement would of course 
excite no common degree of interest m every feeling reader; and 
the Genevan lodging latest was especially appointed to afford and 
receive such information as might be required or given. Nor 
were any additional efforts wanting on the part of Lovell, until he 
could only repose on his faith in some providential dicovery, not 
to be thought of tallknown, 

Sir Edmund, in the mean while, was ever consulting his. at- 
torney as to the course most advantageous to his son Richard, in 
the event of the children remaining undiscovered; not facilitating 
the lawyer’s efforts to discover them, but probably hoping against 
the evil chance that might arise by the very measures he was 
adopting. In withholding the means of ing i 

of, he fail to obtain such intelli ; 
since the infants of sickly parents, deceased, might be soon them- 
selves in the grave; and, to remain ignorant of their deaths, in 
his fear to discover them living, would be a most unprofitable re- 
sult of his caution. Dreading the inquiry that might terminate 
his hopes, he shrunk from the risk without which they could not 
be reali The {present position of the children was to be re- 
garded as a fact, while their unproven deaths must ever remain 
a bar to Richard’s succession to the title. 
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“Therefore,” said Sir Edmund, when he had talked the matter 
over with his son, “I now place in your hands: the preserved'of 
your brother’s letters; for, as you know, one of his epistles-was 
consigned to fire, the other to water. I am only interested: in 
what may enable you te obtain information to your own advan- 
tage, and I believe there is nothing in the preserved letters against 
it. They give vague intimation, but no positive imformation. 
Acquire, secretly, what knowledge you can: I say ‘secretly,’ be- 
cause in your subsequent operations rho can be open, or close, as 
may be required by the law, which not compel you to crimi- 
nate or prejudice your own cause. The contemptuous reserve 

our brother stowed towards me, till it was too late for me to act 
in prevention of his determinations, does not call upon you for 
any heroic exhibition of moral principle or frankness; and, having 
said so much, I leave you to manage for yourself. I have not at 
most many years to live, and I desire to pass them as enjoyably as 
may be, in the affectionate care of a son whose unfailing devotion 
has been the only sweet qualifying my otherwise bitter cup of 
wedded life.” 

The satanic spirit in the foregoing words will not eseape obser- 
vation; and in justice to son Richard it may be said that his 
father “ did seduce him” into worse than his natural heart would 
have allowed him to commit. The baronet had his reasons for not 
letting Richard know the full matter contained in the destroyed 
letters; and Richard may have been prompt to think of fathers 
as the be-Lauded King Charles did of his tribe, that legitimate 
and hereditary monarchs could do no wrong, without any appre- 
hension of the sense in which Dr. Johnson so admirably inter- 
preted the saying (see Boswell’s Life of Johnson). But, curious! 
enough, water proved not so destructive as fire, and we shall find, 
hereafter, that what the swans rejected with contempt, was not so 
treated by another kind of bird of hawk-eyed watch and acuteness. 
Of that, however, in due time. Let us finish the baronet. 

Sir Edmund Blackleigh was a sovereign exemplar of the exact- 
ing parent and husband, who conceives the love of wife and child 
to be necessarily involved in dutiful obedience, forgetting he was 
himself once a lowly and beseeching suitor to the woman over 
whom he afterwards lorded it with tyrannic sway, and giving no 
thought to the fact that the child—no consenting party to the act 
of birth—came into the world for its father’s pleasure, and not for 
itsown. It was well said by a little Irish girl whose linguistic 
perfection was not yet accomplished, and when her mamma ex- 
claimed, “Oh you little vexatious child; you've been a trouble 
to me from your birth!” “Why did you born me then?’ The 
“ bitterness” in the baronet’s eup was of his own mixing. Had he 
been true to his winning seeming as a wooer, and a reciprocator of 
his elder boy’s love, there would have been no thought of “duty” 
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from his wife, or sense of its deficiency in his child ; but he simply 
aroused that one defect in their natures—the only one in common 
with his own, viz. a certain obstinacy in will and opinion, as was 
the case in the family of the Lears, wherein the wise gentle 
Cordelia matched the king, her father, and her abominable sisters. 
(Why did she not humour the old gentleman by declaring the abso- 
lute amount of love he required of her ?) ving nothing of his 
wife’s and elder son’s sweet in his composition, the baronet’s was a 
melancholy case of bitters to the bitter. The “one sweet” of his 
younger son’s politic subservience was of course the more delectable 
in its contrastive flavour, and none the less so in its deceptive 
essence, for Sir Edmund did not live to discover that the. pet’s 
“un devotion” had only its politic motive. As the baronet, 
after a time, might only have continued the master of Blackleigh 
Hall to the vexation of an impatient heir, we will take consola- 
tion in the fact of his unexpected resignation of the domain he 
had so beautified. The resignation, however, was singularly un- 
formal. He disappeared! We say “ disappeared”—not by sud- 
den death or murder, so far as was known at the time, or for man 
years afterwards—but he was now seen, alive, and likely to live; 
and, even now, he was seen, or to be seen no more! 

. We have spoken of “finishing him,” and the sooner he is 
finished the better, for any change after him must be for the better, 
bad as it may prove. Not that the finish was to be at once and for 
ever complete, but that he was no more to be beheld in the form 
he wore as a living man. 

To be brief. He was seized one fine morning with a sudden 
and romantic determination to explore, without any companion 
save his horse, the mysterious depths of the forest and the ruins 
of his ancestral castle. He went forth as a knight of old to 
encounter whatever dragons of darkness might beset his path, and 
to defy all lurings to the roaring Waters-Meet, or the awful profound 
of the Black Loch! The beauty of the morning became dimmed 
as Sir Edmund passed through the town, and when he approached 
the north entrance to the forest an ominous gloom had overspread 
the sky. The lodge-keeper, as he threw open the gate, remarked 
on the coming hurricane. “ The better,” said the bold rider, “ for 
those of us who lack ‘ firewood.’” And shortly after the keeper 
lost sight of the baronet, the storm had begun its work. 

Sir Edmund not returning by the north lodge, it was supposed 
he had made his exit by the gate on the south, but through that 
he passed not, and surmise would have been perplexed without 
clue if the grey horse had not galloped up to the north gate bear- 
ing nothing but a soiled and tre saddle and broken bridle, 
with other evidence of an independent scamper through the 
underwood. Never had there been before such a hunt as during 
the evening, night, and following day. The old bloodhound of 
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the Hall was made to understand that his master was the 
before him. Mr. Richard on the grey horse was ever the, dog’s 
close companion, till the sagacious animal scouring up the ascent 
towards the Black Loch disappeared as irretrievably as his master ! 
All the banded courage and zeal of the towns and forest lodges 
was for days vainly employed in the search—the horse’s evidence 
was of a very unprofitable kind—and master and dog were to. be 
seen no more. In addition to the old legends and more recent 
records that had given tragic interest to the gloomy locality of 
Blacklock was the mystery of Sir Edmund’s disa ce, which 
greatly enhanced the “romance of the forest.” It was now only 
required as a ctimax to its fearful repute that a “ wicked uncle” 
should discover two “ babes” for starvation in the “ wood.” Our 
story, in truth, has to do with two babes of the wood and an 
uncle of no confirmed goodness, and we may possibly see brought 
into action a “hired ruffian” to associate more nearly our narrative 
with the old ballad of ever-living fame. We will say nothing of 
the various speculations as to the fate of the vanished baronet, 
including some that referred to his one day “turning up” again, 
with revelations of the forest mysteries more fearful than any in 
the records of tradition, and which possibly may be made to the 
reader before he closes the volumes of our narrative. A vanished 
man, however, who refuses to reappear within a period such as 
filial affection or public respect may deem sufficient for all chance 
of his return or discovery, may be regarded as irretrievably lost, 
his family mourners and others interested in his fate becoming in 
time the better claimants on general sympathy; for it és tiresome ~ 
for the “ heirs, executors, and administrators” when they have to 
do with one long “ departed” and not assuredly dead; when they 
have not even “the melancholy satisfaction” of joining in the 
solemnities of sepulture, of erecting a monumental tribute to the 
deceased man, or of hearing a funeral sermon in eulogy of his 
ever-living virtues. The time at length arrived when fatigued 
and hopeless search gave place to reposing conviction that the late 
Sir Edmund was “as good as dead.” So be it. We pass over 
the process of private grief and public lamentation, neither the 
one nor the other being further prolonged; and we’ come to the 
fact that Richard Blacklei h, so devoted as a son, was now only 
self-deyoted as the lord of the Hall, though not confirmedly the 
baronet of the Castle. Let us only record the estimable truth that 
the grey horse was shot; for the wholly unconcerned way in which 
from the first he continued to munch his corn after having deserted 
his master, was offensive to the sensibilities of Squire Richard, 
who was weak enough to say “ he could never look upon this par- 
ticular animal without a sigh, nor upon grey horses in general 
without a shudder.” 


He had now, however, something else to excite his sensibilities. 
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Not had his father disappeared, but there was no 

cher i or knowledge, of the two who were sup- 
posed to be living, and it was of course his ing desire to 
obtain some glimpse of. the poor “babes,” to say nothing of his 


in to the titular succession. Sick to despair had 
Rekines Gattiits-or<tianwind) beammn bebe deferred; for 
mere reasonable grounds for concluding the chi to be dead, 
without positive proof of their being 80, would be more bewilder- 
ing to his peace than u proof of their being alive 
likely to live. The continued life of his father would have 
been a comparative blessing, his sudden and unceremonious evan- 
escence was most inconvenient. 
And then, again, why had his father destroyed any of his 
brother’s letters? 








IN DIFFICULTIES : 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE, 


ABOUT two years since, a very intimate friend of mine, some 
years my senior, related the following story to me. I think I 
cannot do better than give it in his own words, for while it amused 
it at the same time made such an impression on me, that I 
paid off divers small debts] had hitherto neglected, and have since 
never allowed myself any luxury I could not pay for. 

I trust this tale may prove as amusing, and perhaps as profitable 
to some of my readers as it was to me. 


When I was about twenty-two’ years of age I was in the army; 
although I was not rich I was very well off, as my friends gave me 
an allowance of two hundred pounds a year; but as I was 
thoughtless and very extravagant, I spent considerably more than 
this, allowing my half-yearly bills to remain unpaid. In a short 
time, however, some of my tradesmen applied to me for payment, 
threatening to apply to my relations if I did not comply with their 
demands. In order to avoid the remonstrances of my family, and 
because it was far easier, trusting also, perhaps, in a lucky hit on 
the Derby, I borrowed money at high interest on my commission 
—in short, in about eighteen months I found I owed about a 
thousand pounds. The money-lenders were clamorous for pay- 
ment, threatening to arrest me, so I was at last compelled to apply 
to my friends; they, however, firmly refused to help me in any 
way, telling me that as I had involved myself so deeply, notwith- 






































tanding the liberal allowance I received, it was clear the army 
was too expensive for me, and that I had better give it up. I was 
obliged to sell my commission, which realised about eight hundred 
pounds, but as it was assigned or mortgaged for that amount to 
some of those who had advanced me money, they were paid, and 
my unfortunate tradesmen received nothing. My friends declined 
ing them—their claim being about two hundred pounds— 
my allowance to fifty pounds a year, and allowed me to 
reside with them until I could obtain some appointment which 
yt ein apie Arama They also told me that until 
I had done this and so redeemed my character, they would do 
nothing for me, as they could place no confidence in my 


You see I was already vs sore to reap some of the fruits of 
my extravagance. I had left the army, which was the only pro- 
fession I then thought I could ever like, and my means were 
diminished ; but I was not yet sufficiently punished to induce me 
to set to work in earnest. 

So I remained in London, living in a luxurious home, frequent- 
ing many of my former haunts, associating with my friends, going 
to my club—in fact, doing nothing, and trying to persuade my 
friends and myself that 1 was endeavouring to obtain some sort 
of an appointment. This went on for about six months, until my 
creditors, losing all patience, informed me they would actuall 
arrest me if I did not pay them. This gave me considerable 
anxiety, although I did not think they would proceed to such ex- 
tremities. However, I took the precaution to give orders to my 
aunt's servants to say, if any one called for me, that I was out of 
town. I meditated going away, but knew not where to go. I 
had no friends out of London, and of course it was absurd to try 
vs live on my allowance. I spent that in cigars and gloves 

ne. 

One evening, at about seven o’clock, just as I had come down 
dressed for dinner, and was crossing the hall to go into the draw- 
ing-room, I saw the butler open the street-door, and, not “a 

| had time to close the drawing-room door, overheard the fol- 
eins dialogue: 

“Ts Mr. at home?” 

“No. He has just gone abroad.” 

“Can you forward this letter to him?” 

“No. He did not leave his address; he never does.” 

“Come, that’s nonsense,” said the man, passing the footman 
and walking into the hall. “I know he is in London, and that he 
lives here; and if you won’t undertake to deliver this letter to 
him, I’li sit here and wait until he comes in.” 

All remonstrance on the part of the footman was quite useless ; 
the man was told he was not in my house, that he no right to 
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remain there, all in vain; so one of the servants “was‘eventually 
obliged to call a policeman, who, when he found the house was the 
eso lady, who refused to give my address, or- 

my obnoxious friend out. He went at once, not on pees 
to express the opinion he had formed of my humble self, and whi 
was anything but flattering. 

Although it is now some years since this occurrence took place, 
the feelings I experienced on the occasion recur to me as vividl 
as though it had only happened yesterday. I was perfectly 

ived almost of the power of collecting my ideas, and I 
scarcely think it is possible for any one, no matter what they may 
have done, to feel more ashamed than I did on that eventful day. 
No one spoke to me, but my relations were talking to each other; 
and I heard, as in a dream, such words or parts of sentences as 
the following: “ Disgrace,” “ Subject to insult in one’s own house,” 
“ Scandal in the neighbourhood,” “ Servants,” &c. I inechanienlly 
went into dinner, where I fancied I saw the butler, who was 
usually a very grave man, actually smiling at me. However, this 
must have been mere imagination on my part—he never could 
have presumed so to forget himself. 

Although nothing was said on the subject, I knew I must leave 
my aunt’s house at once, so I resolved to proceed to Paris the next 
day, and there to seek some sort of employment which should 
enable me to pay my debts, or, at any rate, maintain myself, until 
my relations should relent, and perhaps come to my aid; so I 
packed my portmanteau and prepared for my departure. I, how- 
ever, foresaw great difficulties in my way, which my imagination 
increased ; I began to think every one conspired to impede my 
escape ; I was not certain whether some of my creditors, or their 
agents, might not be ect at the very door, or alittle way off, 
to intercept me as soon as I appeared. In order, therefore, to 
attract as little notice as possible, I sent a man-servant with my 
luggage to the railway station, and directed him to take my 
ticket, register my luggage, and, in fact, make all arrangements, 
so that I might arrive just in time, and jump, as it were, from the 
cab into the train. About five minutes before the appointed time 
I drove up to the station, carefully muffled up in overcoats and 
divers wraps, with my travelling cap closely pulled down over my 
face, which gave people the idea I was aiuing from a violent 
cold, and, casting a hurried glance around as I arrived, I hastily 
jumped out of the cab, and was rapidly entering the station, 
already congratulating myself on the good luck I had met with, 
when I suddenly heard some one running after me, and calling out 
something, which I was too agitated to hear; despair gave me 
courage, and I walked on even faster, hoping, I scarcely know 
what, but determined at any rate not to appear to notice that an 
one called me, or show that I had anything to fear, when I sud- 
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denly heard the voice of my pursuer, who by this time had caught 
me up, saying, “ Please, sir, you have forgotten to pay your cab,” 
I stopped, turned round, and saw a railway porter, closely fol- 
lowed by the cabman. I was so pleased with this discovery, 
that I immediately proceeded to pay the cabman double his fare, 
and gave the porter a shilling, doubtless for having caused me so 
much anxiety. I felt a man again, a free-born British subject, and 
moved forward with a feeling of great independence, assuming a 
graver and more becoming step—even ss to look those I 
passed straight in the face. I reached the platform, received my 
ticket from my servant, and, having summoned the guard, I was 
just about to enter a first-class carriage, when a hand was laid 
upon my arm, and” a man, who was evidently out of breath, and 
must have followed me, said, “ Excuse me, sir” (oh! I thought, 
no doubt this time, and the idea made me feel so faint, *I was 
obliged to lay my hand for support on the door of the carriage), 
“but, I presume, you are going to Paris, and if you would be so 
kind as to post this letter for me when you arrive, you will do me 
a great service. It is of importance to me it should be delivered in 
Paris in the course of the day, and I was just too late for the post.” 
My heart beat once more. I could breathe again. I was de- 
lighted; of course I would take the letter I said; why nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to oblige him. It was no 
trouble at all; should be sure to post it myself, &c. I believe if 
he had asked me, I should willingly have taken several boxes. 

So I at last got into the carriage, an elderly gentleman, who 
was also rather late, getting in at the same time, and sitting down 
opposite to me. The signal was given, the train started, and in a 
few minutes we were some distance from the great city. ‘ Well,” 
I said to myself, “I am lucky; at any rate I have got m 
freedom ; it won’t be very pleasant working in Paris, but I shall 
be free, and have no stain on my character there—no exposure 
before the world.” I drank some brandy from a travelling flask, 
as the emotions I had experienced mae me feel very shaky, 
lighted a cigar, and feeling at peace with all my fellow-passengers, 
commenced inspecting their various countenances—in fact, I con- 
sidered my escape to be accomplished, for, of course, even a 
posing they got an idea of the route I was taking, they would 
never send to Dover after me, so I smoked on, and thoroughly 
enjoyed my cigar, which, by the way, was a very good one. 

I was not destined, however, to remain long undisturbed, for on 
looking at my fellow-passengers, I was suddenly startled by noticin 
that my opposite neighbour was looking at me very intently, wal 
appeared to be watching me carefully. I turned my eyes away, 
and determined neither to think of or even notice the gentleman’s 
scrutiny, which I thought, at any rate, very impolite, and again 
applied myself with renewed vigour to my cigar; but somehow it 
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seemed to have lost all flavour, and I could not help glancing at 
opposite neighbour. This time I thought I detected a sort of 

“satisfied expression on his countenance, as though he had just 
discovered something in me of a pleasant nature. Presently, 
catching my eye, he addressed me. 

“ A cold evening.” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“You are so well covered, I suppose you don’t feel it much?” 

“ Well, it is perhaps better to be careful.” 

“Tt is; but I am surprised you should have arrived at this con- 
clusion. Young men are generally so «reckless, particularly in 
your profession.” 

“They are sometimes.” (“What can he mean?” I thought. 
“He surely does not know me.”) 

“ You are in the army, I believe?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“True, I forgot. You have been?’ 

“ Yes, I have.” | 

But imagine my consternation when, bending towards me in a 
confidential way, and speaking in a low voice, my companion 
said : 

“TI believe I am addressing Mr. iy 

I felt the blood rushing to my cheeks, and for one moment 
debated whether I should own my name or assume another; but 
reflecting, if he was following me, it would be quite useless trying 
to deceive him, I mustered all my courage, and, steadying my 
voice as well as I could, answered: 

“'Ye-s, you are.” 

“ Ah, I thought I could not be mistaken. I seldom am; and,’ 
he added with a knowing smile, “ to tell you the truth, I have seen 
one of those photographs you had taken at Meyer’s, and they are 
really capital.” 

What wonderful means they employ, I thought. How could he 
find out I went there to be photographed? But he continued: 

“ Yes, I have been watching you some time, young man.” 

“Indeed,” I said. (“ You old brute,” I thought, giving up all 
hope, and feeling a cold perspiration all over my neck and fore- 
head. ) : 

“ Where are you going to?” he said. 

“ Well, I was going to Paris,” I replied, wishing to make him 





understand | quite saw his meaning. 

“Qh, I can’t allow you to do that now we have met. I must 
insist on carrying you off for a short time. I'll see you are com- 
fortably put up. You shall stay with me. I don’t suppose your 
business is so very important as to prevent your accepting my in- 
vitation ?” 

Well, I thought, at any rate he is very polite, and even kind, 
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for he evidently spares me, and does not expose me before the 
other passengers. As he is chaffing, I'll try and answer him in 
the same spirit, so I replied I should be very glad to accept his 
kind invitation. 

“That’s right. I don’t like people who make a fuss. They 
always come in the end.” : 

“ No doubt,” I said to myself. “They have not much choice.” 

“ Now, I dare say you'd like to know who I am, and what sort 
of a place you are going to stay at?” 

“Oh, not at all, thank you. I am not curious. I'll make the 
best of it when I get there.” 

“ Eh?—what?” said my friend, evidently rather astonished, 
“Make the best of it? hy,-as for that, it is a place many a 
duke has been glad enough to live in before now.” 

“ Really you surprise me,” I said, at the same time sincerely 
pitying such unfortunate dukes. 

“Well, you shall judge for yourself when we get home.” 

My new friend then, to my great astonishment and relief, told 
me his name was X., that he had been intimate with my father 
when they were both young men, and that he was at first much 
struck with the resemblance I bore to my father; he also informed 
me he had made a large fortune and bought a large estate within 
some miles of Dover, where he was now living, and that his 
greatest friend was my uncle, an old bachelor, who resided close 
to him; it was in his house he had seen my photograph, and from 
him he had heard of my leaving the army. I ought perhaps to 
tell you my uncle held no communication whatever with any of 
the family, having very peculiar ideas; he had quarrelled with 
most of them. But, although he never saw any of the members 
of his family, I found out afterwards that he made it his special 
business to watch and follow, unknown to them, the careers of his 
nephews and nieces. I went to stay with Mr. X. (having given 
the letter I had promised to post in Paris to a gentleman, who 
kindly undertook to do it forme). He introduced me to my 
uncle, whom I had never seen before, and I made them both 
laugh very heartily by telling them how I had at first taken Mr. 
X. for a bailiff. My uncle lent me two hundred pounds to pay 
my debts, and also got me an appointment of two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, which, as my other relations again increased 
my allowance to one hundred pounds per annum, enabled me in a 
short time to repay him. I am well off now, and can only add 
that I had experienced so many disagreeables, had been 80 mre! 
forced to fly the country, and altogether felt so ashamed of myse 
that the lesson proved a good one. I have never since exceed 
my income, nor have I ever run into debt, recollecting, whenever 
I felt inclined.to be a little extravagant, the events connected with 
my memorable journey to Dover. 
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THE GODDESSES OF LIBERTY.* 


Socta results, like other results, rarely arise, except from pre- 
existing causes which have paved the way for them. The so-called 
“ Goddesses of Liberty” did not spring from the Revolution like so 
many Minervas from the brain of a new order of things. The 
fair but frail marchionesses, painted by Greuze, Watteau, and 
Boucher, had been succeeded in the time of Louis XVI. by a genera- 
tion of women whose studies and pursuits were of a more serious 
character, and whose only relaxations were rural or pastoral vocations, 
The “ Nouvelle Héloise” and the “ Emile” of Rousseau, the pedantry 
of the Genevese Madame Necker, the example of the queen herself at 
Trianon, all tended in the same direction. Madame de Genlis aided 
the movement by introducing the educational romance ; girls aspired 
to science and politics, while their religion and morals were being 
alike undermined. The Abbé Barthélemy made the Greek Hetaira, 
Aspasia, and Phryne popular by his “ Young Anacharsis ;”’ und strong- 
minded females pretended to imitate antiquity, and, like so many 
Lasthenias, assumed a disguise that they might be initiated in the 
lessons of the Platos of the day. 

Previous to the epoch of Louis XVI., actresses—albeit always exer- 
cising a certain sway in society by their talents, their beauty, and 
their graces—were not introduced into the world. The homage paid 
to them seldom extended beyond the stage itself; but in the time of 
Louis XVI., although himself of serious principles, the actresses as- 
i sumed quite a new position. Princes, noblemen, and gentlemen vied 
+ Bh with one another in the sacrifices which they made to enhance the 




















at i brilliancy and scandalous profusion of their mistresses. Mademoiselle 
eae Guimard was enabled, by the liberality of the Prince of Soubise, to 
4 Bila ty rival the princesses of the blood. She had a quasi-regal chateau at 
P| Kai 4 Pantin, and a hotel in the Chaussée d’Antin, in both of which operas 
Wa and ballets were enacted in the presence of five hundred guests. 


Mademoiselle Duthé, who, after ruming the Marquis de Genlis, was 
Crepe by the Duke of Chartres, and then by the Comte d’ Artois, 

aving made her appearance at Longchamps covered with diamonds, 
and in an equipage with six horses, Mademoiselle Cléophile, a mere 
ballet-girl, to whom the Duke of Amanda made an allowance of six 
hundred louis a month, must of necessity do the same thing. The 
king’s brother, nay, his very valet-de-chambre, M. de la Borde, who 
countenanced the extravagances of La Prairie, also set examples which 
were soon followed by the “ grands seigneurs’”’ and the “ fermiers 
omen oy who could best afford such luxurious indulgences, and 

unch forth in such immoral extravagances. It was thus that the 
alt theatre became at this epoch of transition more in vogue than the 
court. Mademoiselle Arnould, protected by the Duke of Lauragnais, 
had her literary and philosophical réunions ; and the public took a 
greater interest in the doings of the young Raucourt, of Mademoiselle 
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Maillard, and of Mademoiselle ins, than in those of the royal 
family ; and when the approach of the Revolution made itself felt, 
these stage beauties and favourites were among the first to herald the 
triumphs of the insurgents by songs and poetical declamations. The 
great comedians were the first Goddesses of Reason and of Liberty, 
the choir of the Opera celebrated the funeral service of Marat, ballet- 
girls decorated the statues of the republic with garlands; and, ever in 

it of applause and popularity, these personages were es the 
frst to hold out the hand of fraternity to the Chaumettes and the 
Héberts, the favourites of the day, and the avowed worshippers of 
nature. 

The contagion of these bad examples spread to the middle classes, 
Daughters of bankers, merchants, and professional men, hitherto 
piously educated, were now imbued with philosophical ideas by the 
works of Diderot and of Madame de Genlis, and they rejected as 
naivetés all that they had previously been taught to love and respect, 
Religious forms were, with many, gone through merely as a matter of 
habit or etiquette. There was no faith in their inner hearts. Witness 
Madame Camille Desmoulins, an excellent mother and courageous in 
the presence of death, yet doubting in her last prayer the very exis- 
tence of a Deity. 

The lower classes were the last to be demoralised. The girls of the 
working classes liked to laugh, to dance now and then at the Por- 
cherons, but still they were faithful to their church. Mesdames de la 
Halle, proud of their prerogatives and their privileges (they had their 
entrée at Versailles on the occasion of great festivals, as a marri 
or a birth), were zealous in favour of Saint Eustache, where they had 
their own altar to the Virgin ; if their language was bold, still their 
hearts were in the right place, and up to the epoch of the Revolution 
they had been devoted to their king and their church. 

How, then, was such a change wrought in the spirit of the ladies of 
the Halles and of the grisettes as to render them accomplices in the 
atrocities of the Revolution ? This demoralisation came, according to 
Capefigue, not from the people, but from the higher classes. It was 
the fashion in the court, where the evil that ensued was never dreamt 
of, to deprive Marie Antoinette of her prestige, to deny her good 
qualities, and to represent her as a deceitful, intriguing stranger. The 

omte de Provence and his friends particularly lent themselves to 

this system of disparagement, and pamphlets and caricatures are still 
in existence which had no other origin. These calumnies came down 
the marble staircases of Versailles and from the bosquets of Trianon, 
and spread among the people, who believed in them, and the queen, 
who was at first ridiculed as Madame Déficit, was afterwards apostro- 
phised as Madame Veto. The well-known “ Carmagnole,” 

Madame Veto avait promis 

De faire égorger tout Paris, 
was only a vulgar rendering of couplets first sung at the banquets that 
followed upon the convocation of the States-General. The Marquis de 
Lameth and De Lafayette never ceased to represent their noble sove- 
reign to the people as an Austrian who was ready to sacrifice France 
for the sake of her family. The flying sheets and placards which came 
July—vou. cxxitl. NO. DLXXI. G 
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into with the convocation of notables assisted materially in de- 
ising the hearts of the females of the lower classes; emissaries 
gifted with a rude energetic eloquence, born of evil, did the rest, till 
the woman of Paris became step by step transformed into the 
citizeness, who, with a huge cockade on her breast, was harnessed to 
a wheelbarrow to celebrate the feast of the confederation on the 
Champ de Mars. Like the lunatic, whose perversion of intellect leads 
him to dislike most those whom he has hitherto most loved, so the 
Parisian became, by the jealousy aroused by cruel a ear carea 
to be most violent against religion, priests, the king, the queen, the 
dauphin—all that she held previously most in respect ; she learned to 
shout and howl, to sit astride at guns, to heads on pikes, nay 
even to hang 4 la lanterne! The ladies of the Halle, whose especial 
privilege it had hitherto been to present bouquets to the king, by a 
strange perversion of feeling now took a pride in laying their flowers 
at the feet of Lafayette, of Bailly, and of Péthion; they at last got to 
strew the guillotine with them. Light wines were at the same time 
discarded for fiery brandies. Drunkenness became a habit with the 
women of the revolution, and aleohol in such times smells of blood. 

The religious sentiment in the marriage tie may be said to have 
been first shaken in the eighteenth century, when it became the 
fashion to marry for convenience’ sake. The law of respect was, how- 
ever, with a few scandalous exceptions, rigidly upheld. The lady of 
fortune or family was always the great lady. Divorce was never 
dreamt of. There were family quarrels and family frailties and 
scandals, but they were all ultimately swamped in the feeling of an 
indissoluble tie. 1t remained for the Constituent Assembly to break 
up the great family bonds of union. By the abolition of the right of 
the elder, it annihilated the domestic hearth, seattered the members 
of one family, and divided the fortune of the patrician imto the in- 
finitely little properties of the rural pauper. e Assembly crowned 
its work by constituting marriage a simple civil contract, which could 
be dissolved by divorce even in cases of common antipathy, where 
there was mutual consent. With so capricious a nature as the French, 
the latter privilege was largely abused. The Moniteur for 1792 gives 
an average of thirty to forty marriages per diem in Paris, and of ten 
to fifteen divorces. As Capefigue justly remarks, the result must have 
been a scandalous chaos of married men and women, and of children 
the offspring of various alliances. 

The salons of certain literary and political ladies abetted almost un- 
intentionally the revolutionary movement. The great lords, converts 
to the new doctrines, met the writers and journalists of the day at 
Madame Necker’s. Madame de Staél, inspired by M. Narbonne and 
Benjamin Constant, became the soul of the liberal coterie. The ob- 
jects of this coterie were simply a constitutional monarchy—an idea 
abhorrent to a Capefigue. Madame de Genlis embraced with Mirabeau 
and Bailly the part of the younger branch—the Orleans. So also of 
Madame de Buffon, de Sercy, and Olympe de Gouges. The latter, 
by founding the popular society or club of women, and by her publi- 
cations “ Mirabeau aux Champs Elysées” and “ L’Entrée de Dumou- 
riez 4 Bruxelles,” imparted a singular impetus to the revolutionary 
movement among the sex. 
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The commune of Paris had assigned an indemnification of two francs 
a day to such women as attended the meetings of the Convention. 
They went thither accordingly, some with their needlework, others 
accompanied by their families. They thought that they looked like 
the Roman matrons on ancient bas-reliefs. Public festivals likewise 
became the order of the day, and the women were called upon to assist 
at first simply as choristers. Buta school of materialists had arisen 
in the very bosom of the Convention, whose idols were nature, as 
more particularly exemplified in the beauty of the female form, and 
they proclaimed the worship of Reason and Liberty. In order, there- 
fore, to personify these two ideas, the most perfect beauties were 
sought out in society or on the stage, and parts were allotted to them 
to perform in this new paganism. Reason was represented by beauties 
of a strong masculine and severe character; Liberty, of more youth- 
ful date, was assigned to fairer and more graceful charms. No 
costume, save that of drapery, was allowed to these divinities. In- 
cense and perfumes were burnt in golden vases at the foot of their 
altars. Such altars were raised up at many points when the constitu- 
tion of 1793 was proclaimed on the Champ de Mars. On each of 
these altars, which extended from the Boulevards to the Military 
School, young citizenesses, most sparingly attired, represented a 
generous and beneficent nature. At the Bastille a colossal statue 
was raised, with the forms of Isis, “the soul of the universe,” and 
from whose bosom flowed milk, which was received in a vase by Presi- 
dent Hérault de Séchelles to illustrate the bounties of nature. 

But the divinity Reason dominated over the others, and her worship 
became public and national. The commune of Paris selected the chief 
altars of Saint Roch and of Notre Dame to honour the new divinity. 
Her worship was inaugurated at these desecrated altars by a solemn 
festival. The whole Convention was present at the consecration of 
the new temples, and serious men, perverted by the writings of 
Holbach, Helvetius, and Diderot, actually believed that they were 
rendering a service to humanity by thus aiding to elevate Reason 
upon the ruins of what they designated as prejudices. 

Nor was talent wanting any more than beauty to enhance the in- 
fluence of the new form of worship. Nature is said to have been re- 
presented by the perfection of beauty at Notre Dame, and that in the 
— of Mademoiselle Maillard, an actress clad in antique drapery. 

haumette worshipped her in idylls, after the fashion of Gesner, 
assisted by the actor Dugazon. The real tendency of beliefs and the 

ractical passions that were at work under the banner of Reason and 
berty can, however, be best judged of by the couplets of Citizen 
Valcour : 
- les autels ee, 
ous ons : 
De la Seeen le Messie, 
C’est la sainte Egalité, 
Nos forts sont nos cat hédrales, 
Nos cloches sont des canons, 
Notre eau bénite des balles, 
Nos oremus nos chansons. 
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Everywhere the fanaticism of material force and of sensuality was 
made to supersede a moral and intellectual faith; and Leonard 
Bourdon, kneeling at the feet of Mademoiselle Maillard, sang odious 
strophes against the old religion. 
ademoiselle Maillard was an actress, and she was possibly only 

playing her part; but it is certain that a considerable number of 
emales were obliged to represent the Goddess of Reason in these 
pagan pomps under the most odious compulsion. Again, if some of 
these citizenesses did lend themselves to these theatrical representa- 
tions through conviction, it is equally certain that many others were 
forced into such a position by the dread of compromising their 
families by refusing to give a public testimony of their civicism. At 
this epoch the slightest movements were closely watched ; life hung 
by a thread stretched across the street ; respectable women, young 
girls of well-to-do families, were reduced for safety sake to transform 
themselves into Goddesses of Liberty or of Reason, to take a part in 
processions on the occasion of public festivals and fraternal banquets, 
or to dance as choristers round trees of liberty. Among the curious 
stanzas then much in vogue was one which celebrated the fraternity 
of the wooden bow! (gamelle), to the tune of the perpetual Car- 
magnole : 

Savez-vous pourquoi, mes amis, 

Nous sommes tous si réjouis P 

C’est qu’un repas n’est bon 

Qu’apprété sans facon. 

Mangeons a la gamelle, 

Vive le son 

Du chaudron! 


Madame Momoro claims notice in the category of republican 
women by conviction. The daughter of a skilful engraver of the 
name of Fournier, she had wedded, when still very young, the printer 
and publisher Momoro, who perished on the scaffold in April, 1794. 
Yet was be the most distinguished leader of the club of Cordeliers, 
and an exalted fanatic with Hébert and Chaumette in the worship of 
Reason. It was Madame Momoro who chiefly represented the 
Goddess Reason in the solemnities of the revolution, just as Made- 
moiselle Maillard was the chief representative of Beauty and Nature. 
She was a handsome woman, well made, with dark luxuriant tresses 
falling to her waist; on her head she wore the Phrygian cap, and in 
her hand she bore a pike; whilst a mantle, or peplum, as it was 
classically designated, with stars on a blue ground, partially enveloped 
a form said to be of antique perfection. All sorts of vagaries and in- 
delicacies were excused under the plea of abiding by the example of 
antiquity. 

The ephemeral power of certain ladies who had been among the 
first to enter upon the dangerous decline of revolution soon dis- 
appeared before the ardent Jacobinism of these citizenesses. Such 
was the case with Madame Roland, who had gathered the leading 
Girondins, moderate republicans, who thought that they could re- 
sirain the masses when once let loose, around her person. This 
graceful and intellectual but misled lady perished on the scaffold, 
uttering for her last words, in expiation of mischief done and im- 
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possible to recall, “O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” Charlotte Corday was another example of the maniacal ex- 
travagance to which the female mind was excited by the revolution. 
Capefigue’s version of this remarkable incident is, that the anger of 
Charlotte was directed against the enemies of the Girondists, the ad- 
yocates of a Federative Republic, and he would deprive her act even 
of that spark of heroism which an unbiased history has accorded to it. 
With him, the Girondins, as the first to undermine the throne, were 
even more guilty than the Jacobins, who in their turn exterminated 
their predecessors. 

Theresa Cabarrus, Marchioness of Fontenay, had been brought up 
in the best society ; of great beauty, and gifted with a thousand talents, 
she had, according to Capefigue, “neither the affected pedantry of 
Madame de Genlis, the savage fury of Theroigne de Mericourt, the 
sentimental philosophy of Madame Roland, nor the cold fanaticism 
of Charlotte Corday.”” Obliged to seek refuge in Bordeaux by the 
fall of the Girondists, she arrived there at the epoch when that great 
commercial city was delivered over to the sanguinary lusts of two pro- 
consuls of the Reign of Terror—Tallien and Isabeau. Yet Tallien, 
Capefigue tells us, was “a charming man, addicted to pleasure and 
the distractions of love,” whilst Isabeau took more delight in “the 
Medoc of exquisite flavour and Chateau Margot beloved by Richelieu.”’ 
But the despatches addressed by both to the terrible Committee of 
Public Safety were “dithyrambes in honour of the guillotine, and 
chants of death over the victims of the conventional policy. 

Madame de Fontenay, arrested at Bordeaux as an emigrant, was 
set at liberty by Tallien, who became so enamoured of the charms of 
her person and mind as even to forget that he had to name victims 
for the guillotine. The gifted but cruel proconsul held his court at 
the Chateau Troupette, and Madame de Fontenay did not blush to 
occupy a place by his side. She became, indeed, for the time being, 
— influence over the latter, the acknowledged queen of Bordeaux. 

lien having been denounced for pusillanimity, Madame de Fonte- 
nay returned to Paris, where she was at once arrested and incarce- 
rated in the Prison des Carmes. It is uncertain whether at this 
epoch she was not the wife of Tallien. “Marriage at that epoch,” 
says Capefigue, “ was so slight an affair.” It is also uncertain if her 
arrest was not due to the sudden terror of Robespierre, who, supping 
with her at the chateau of Fontenay, became terrified by her energy. 

The anecdote is by some attributed to Madame de Sainte Amaranthe, 
who has also the reputation of having been sacrificed to the terrors of 
Robespierre. Madame de Fontaine-Tallien became, in the prison of 
the Carmes, the bosom friend of Madame de Beauharnais, afterwards 
Empress of France, and of the Duchess d’Aguillon. Robespierre’s 
apprehensions in regard to the Spanish energy of character of Madame 
de Fontenay, and the enmity of Tallien, were not without foundation. 

allien is supposed to have written the famous note to Robespierre : 
“Listen, and read! This hand which traces thy condemnation, this 

d which your terror-stricken eyes seek to discover, this hand which 
thine with horror, will pierce thy inhuman heart; every day 
am with thee, every hour is my arm raised against thy breast.” 
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Madame de Fontenay, who was allowed to correspond with Tallien 
from within her prison walls, never ceased to exhort him to revenge. 
“Wherefore so much hesitation? Is a tyrant so very difficult to 
strike ?” It was on the receipt of this letter that the ex-proconsul 
of Bordeaux communicated to his friends his intention to strike 
Robespierre, were it even in the bosom of the Convention, and that 
without further delay. The moment was well selected; the people 
could no longer tolerate the sanguinary tyranny under which they had 
lived and suffered so long. 

All parties wereprepared for a decisive struggle on the 8th Thermidor 
(27th July, 1794). Robespierre, strong in the support of the Jacobins, 
of the army under Henrist, with the revolutionary tribunal in his 
hands, had withdrawn for more than a month to the solitudes of 
Ermenonville, near Montmorency. Here he decided upon a purifica- 
tion of the Convention. His object is stated to have been an amelio- 
ration in the condition of things ; the expulsion of the more sanguinary 
Jacobins, and the inauguration of a more moderate republic. If so, 
his repentance came too late. Presenting himself before the Con- 
vention on the 8th Thermidor, with his projected reforms in hand, 
resistance at once declared itself on the part of the most ferocious of 
the Montagne. “ Robespierre does not know what passes in com- 
mittee,” exclaimed Billaud-Varenne; “ he has not been here for fo 
days.” “One man,” said the financier Cambon, “ paralyses the wi 
of the National Convention, and that man is Robespierre.” 

It was a terrible night that of the 8th and 9th Thermidor. Either 
Robespierre must fall, or the heads of all who had denounced him in 
the Convention were sacrificed. A coup d’état was proposed ; Robes- 

ierre hesitated. There was no sleep on either side, and, when day- 
ight dawned on the Tuileries, Tallien exclaimed, with prophetic 
verve: “The tyrant has let us live over this night; his cowardice has 
saved us all; with what ease he could have secured our persons! 
Citizens, anything can be done with a man who only knows how to 
threaten!’ Tallien had discovered Robespierre’s secret weakness. 
From the moment that he ceased to act with violence he was a lost man. 

The morning of the 9th the acts of accusation were read to the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, to the Viscountess Beaubarnais, and to the 
Marchioness of Fontenay-Tallien. The order for removal to the 
Conciergerie, the next step on the road to the scaffold, was luckil 

tponed to the ensuing day. At noon of the same day—the oth 
hermidor—the sitting of the Convention was opened by an address 
by St. Just. This was interrupted by Tallien, who, with contracted 
mouth and inflamed eyes, exclaimed: “It is time that the veil be 
lifted!’ “It must be torn away!” shouted Billaud-Varenne. Robes- 
pierre rose, and claimed to be heard ; but his voice was drowned b 
shouts of “Down with the tyrant!” “Down with the dictator!” 
Tallien increasing the tumult by agitating a dagger, given to him by 
Madame de Fontenay, in the air. The dictator of the day before, 
whose mere glance made countenances grow livid, was handed over to 
the astonished ushers and hesitating gendarmes, and conducted, in 
rears eC his younger brother, Saint Just, Lebas, and Couthon, 
to the Committee of General Surety. 
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The combat was won at the Convention by Billaud-Varenne, b 
Vadier, Amas, and Tallien—the Septembriseurs, as they were called ; 
but Theresa Cabarrus had been the real soul and life of the conspiracy. 
It was in vain that the Jacobins proclaimed an insurrection from the 
Hotel de Ville; the columns of the Conventionals marched against 
them under the orders of the Count of Barras, and followed by the 
sections of Paris. Robespierre fell because his system was at an end; 
the rope, too much stre had given way, and the people saluted 
the execution of the dictator with the same applause with which they 
had hailed his nomination to power. Yet, according to Capefigue’s 
view of the matter, Robespierre, neither a hero nor a martyr, was not 
the incarnation of all that was bad in the French revolution. His 
efforts were incessantly directed to buying down hostilities. With 
a mob, it is necessary to be always ahead of all possible excesses; and 
the dictature of the guillotine was, in a certain sense, a logical result 
of the revolution. The Committee of Public Safety was instituted as 
“a conservative institution,” and, according to the same writer, “the 
Emperor Napoleon I. may be said to have been the heir and the 
personification of the Committee of Public Safety !” 

The 9th Thermidor was a day of delivery—a great national festival. 
Every one knew that the victory was in main part due to the influence 
of the proud and haughty Spanish beauty who was imprisoned in the 
Carmes upon the somewhat indolent Tallien. One of the first steps 
taken by the victors was to set her and her companions in gaol free: 
and Tallien publicly proclaimed Madame de Fontenay to be his wife. 
She reappeared in the “salons” with marvellous p , 48 a divinity 
invoked by the proscribed. The last of the Goddesses of Liberty, 
she was publicly received by the Convention amidst thunders of 
applause. Her own salons were open at Chaillot in an hdtel which 
had belonged to her father, the Count de Cabarrus, and, with the 
aid of Madame de Barras, the old nobility once more made their 
appearance in public, the emigrants began to return, and sy J 
took a first step towards a return to more moderate ways. _Madame 
Staél soon also took a leading position “in this chaos of joy, forget- 
fulness, and reaction.’’ The régime of the Carmagnole, the virtuous 
and philosophical festivals marked with blood in the calendar of 1794, 
and especially the ominous black eart, with the scaffold in perspective, 
had had their day—the reaction was at once complete. 

The French returned, with a feeling as if a deadly nightmare had 
been removed from their hearts, to their salons, their theatres, their 
cafés, and their dances. Talma, Dugazon, and Valcour, the leading 
Jacobins on the stage, were compelled to recite verses penned by a 
victorious reaction in order to celebrate the new state of things. 
Madame Tallien was called “ Notre Dame de Thermidor” by her 
friends, but “‘ Notre Dame de Septembre” by her enemies, the latter 
m reminiscence of the part played by Tallien in those fearful 
massacres. The Montmorencys, the Noailles, the Clermont-Ton- 
nherres, all attended the salons of Madame de Tallien, where Garat, 
the new hero of the day, was received in triumph. The actor Gaveau 
Bang the “ Réveil du Peuple;” everywhere the Terrorists and their 
accomplices were pursued with an implacable spirit of revenge. That 
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portion of the public which was not admitted into the “salons dorés” 
crowded Frascati, the old Tivoli, and other places of public amuse- 
ment, where they could meet to celebrate their newly acquired safety. 
One of these meetings was called the “ Bal des Victimes.” No one 
was admitted who had not lost a relative or a friend by the guillotine. 
Men and women alike wore their hair cut short behind, in memory of 
the last toilette. 

With the Directory came Talleyrand and Madame Récamier; but 
Madame de Staél, with the Abbé Sieyes, Benjamin Constant, Chenier, 
and other Conventionals her friends, became the ruler and founder of 
the constitution of the Year III. Madame de Staél, “an ugly old 
woman in a ridiculous dress,” could not endure the rivalry of Madame 
Tallien, still young and beautiful, as well as of cultivated mind and 
engaging manners; and although the old friend of Theresa Cabarrus, 
Madame de Beauharnais, had become the wife of General Bonaparte, 
Madame de Tallien was cast in the background until the nomination 
of Bonaparte to the consulship brought with it the fall of her m- 
placable rival, Madame de Stael. 

It is strange to think how important a part was played by these 
female divinities of the revolution at such stirring epochs. If there 
is a catastrophe, some one said, tell me where the woman is. So it 
was in reality, at the epoch of the French revolution. Madame de 
Staél, Madame Tallien, Madame Beauharnais, Madame Récamier, 
Madame Rolland, and others, played almost as influential parts in the 
revolution as the leading men themselves. “The most strange and 
depraved aspect of the epoch,” says Capefigue, “was the absolute 
confusion of the woman of the world with the courtesan.” Elsewhere 
he says, “ Almost all the goddesses of the Directory lived after the 
fashion of ‘ grandes entretenues.’” At no epoch was the corruption 
of manners greater than in that of the campaign in Egypt. “ All 
these ladies separated from their husbands gave but sad examples ; 
such was the time.” The greatest name among them all has not, it 
is well known, escaped being called in question. As to Madame 
Tallien, she had three children between 1798 and 1802, who were all 
borne on the civil list under her family name of Cabarrus. ‘Strange 
epoch !”’ exclaimes Capefigue; “the law of divorce thus gave three 
families to Theresa Cabarrus.” On the 8th of April, 1802, her 
divorce with Tallien was pronounced, and she wedded, her two 
husbands being both alive, on the 14th of July, 1805, Count Joseph 
de Caraman, afterwards Prince of Chimay. 
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LAST DAYS OF AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GRAHAMES.” 


Part THE Fourts. 
I. 


THE GHOST OF THE GRANGE. 


Ir was late in February. A few snow-flakes ever and anon straggled 
hesitatingly down from ie murky sky, that seemed undecided whether 
to go well into it and make a good “fall,” or leave it alone, The air 
was heavy; the woods stcod wrapt as in anxious expectation. The trees 
shook off the clods of down that lay on their branches with an impatient 
protest, as if they felt the wind was not altogether in earnest, and made 
light accordingly. The fields lay bleak and sullen, neither white nor 
brown, but ready on the slightest hint to give their attention to it and 
become either; for as fast as the snow-flakes fell, they lost their indi- 
viduality and weakly melted. Whitingham Mere was pondering, and lay 
a grim plain, neither water nor ice, but a blending of both, into which 
the feathery snow dripped. The white house of Whitingham stood in its 
bower of leafless branches, more wistful and self-absorbed than ever that 
gloomy day, for the very light of heaven seemed at open enmity with it. 
Round the corners of walls whirling eddies flew blindly to meet each 
other, falling and mounting in little hillocks against the stone wall for 
shelter, while the drops from the eaves plashed at intervals, dashing them 
down with a sullen, pitiless ire. 

Thus it was, as Mrs. Digby and I drove along in Mrs. Cutter’s 
rumbling old chariot to visit the old lady. For Dick in the forenoon of 
that day had arrived at Murset Beeches with a tremulously written note, 
— as a favour that Sophronia would go to her just for a while. 

re Mrs. Digby’s countenance had had time fairly to express itself one 
way or the other, she appeared to have made up her mind to the im- 
practicability of acceding to the old lady’s request. 

“There’s John Junket,” she said. ‘ He won’t like to be left; he 
never does. But there, what does it matter? He’s always asleep. If 
I didn’t tell him, how would he ever know? But then, when I married, 
I made it a rule never to deceive John Junket, and I wouldn’t do it— 
no, not for anything !” 

“Take him with you,” said I. 

“Men are always fidgety when you have them out of their own house. 
They will smoke, or, if that be despotically forbidden, they will keep 
making adjournments into the garden, returning with a strong odour of 
tobacco in their hair and clothes, and then they won’t always wipe their 
feet, or else they take snuff, and snort behind the newspaper, with a silk 
pocket-handkerchief spread over their knees. Was there ever a man 
who didn’t fudge up the chair-covers, or get the anti-macassars round 
his legs in some mysterious way? I never knew one,” says Sophronia. 
“And then, for the matter of that, John Junket wouldn't go! He 
wouldn’t leave his own house if you’d give him ever so!” 

That statement placed first on the list of grievances against the 
male gender would have rendered unnecessary all this preamble. 
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Now any one not understanding Mrs. Digby would naturally have 
she did not wish to leave comforts of her house that dull day. 
othing of the sort. She meant to go all the time. She liked change 
of any kind, and intended to have it, and this was her way of settling 
matters. 

“ But, Josiah———” She paused and looked round, a sudden change 
upon her face. ‘I don’t know that I shall quite like to sleep at the 
Grange, after all !” 

“ And why not?” 

“It isn’t that I at all believe in ghosts, or give the slightest credence 
to poor Miss Green’s overwrought imagination; but then the idea of 
people saying such things as Miss Green did unsettles one—makes one 
nervous against one’s better judgment.” 

‘“‘ Why should it, when you are strong-minded enough to ignore all 
such rubbish ?” 

“]T don’t know” (thoughtfully). ‘But really, Jos, of all places I ever 
saw, the Grange does look most likely for a ghost! Now I always did 
say that. I don’t admit that it has one, you know—that’s quite a 
different thing. Josiah, I do wish you would accompany me.” 

“ But you forget men are fidgety.” 

“You can’t deny it, Jos.” 

* And they will smoke, or smell of smoke, or take snuff, or fudge up 
the chair-covers, or entangle the anti-macassars. I don’t pretend to be 
any exception to these failings.” 

“Oh, well never mind, Josiah, but come with me. John Junket will 
never miss us. I'll fill his pocket-case with cigars, and tie the cushion to 
the back of his chair, and put the buffet ready, and tell him I’m off, and 
he'll take it all for oiatel? 

So in a few hours I found myself in that old dining-room, now hand- 
somely refurnished, where I had first heard the history of Miss Chelms- 
ford, and the hardships of Susan. Surely, if this deceased lady had ever 
revisited the pale glimpses of the moon, she must, even in her ghost 
capacity, have groaned to see her rival in such strong sovereignty. The 
crimson brocaded silk curtains hung stiff and rich ; the carpet—a luxuriant 
chintz of the softest velvet pile—seemed to court the foot that rested on 
it; the hearth-rug—no longer coaxed in red wool—stood out in all the 
radiant colours of an oil-painting ; while on the chimney-piece the orna- 
ments were specimens of the most unique sévres china, replacing those 
pieced and repaired in a dozen places. 

But while the cage was newly gilded, its aged occupant—the dignified 
old lady of the mausion—had shrunk at last into a little old woman ; the 
pun of eighty-five years was telling upon her. There was a wandering, 

wildered look in the pretty pale face, that might have been called 
childish, but that it wanted the intelligence that characterises the placid 
faith of children in the mysteries of life. There was lustre in the eyes, as 
it were from without; but the light from within burnt low. When she 
would have smiled, even three years ago, a look as of vague solicitude 
now dimly flickered. The last smile had gleamed over that face never to 
return, like the farewell sunbeam of a sunset sky. She could not talk 
upon any subject unless immediately connected with herself, or her 
affairs; but the recollections of her youth were as vivid as they could 
ever have been. 
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The old lady retired to rest early, and Mrs. Digby accompanied her, 
Susan did not seem as requisite to her mistress’s comfort as of yore; 
moreover, the abigail had been confined to her bed all day with a 
feverish cold. ' 

Finding it but a somnolent occupation, one in that gloomy old 
dining-room, I too withdrew to ne chamber, a having been hastily 
arranged in the late Miss Chelmsford’s room, where the picture of that 
lady still hung. , 

As I have previously stated, a closet lay within this, where the ladies 
on a former visit had taken off their bonnets. There was a key in the 
door, rusty from long disuse, I did not fancy this internal apartment, 
and taking my candle, carefully scrutinised the walls and panelling, and 
rested not till-I was satisfied that it was merely one of those ante- 
chambers peculiar to ancient edifices, perhaps originally intended for the 
dormitory of an attendant. The sleep that had wooed me in the dining- 
room, fled my advances now that I became the suitor. The stillness of 
the night struck on me with a chill; the cry of a bird, the bark of a 
distant dog, the howl of the wind, would have been an earnest of what was 
life-like and vigorous in nature ; but this brooding, desponding stillness, 
that kept one’s ears for ever listening, with the overwrought feeling that 
it could not last, but must unexpectedly be broken upon erewhile, was 
simply insufferable. Yet only the faint, faint sigh, as of some breeze lost 
and spent in a labyrinth of woods, stole wearily past. 

I stood at the little window, a few stars were on the watch, the rest of 
the sky was wrapped in blackness. It was a relief to me that the moon 
had hidden herself. To see strange forms and shades flicker out in silver 
over the dull walis, awakening to momentary life the melancholy face of 
that picture—therein lay the mystery. I shrank from the contemplation 
of that face. I felt as if it had some secret to reveal to me, from the 
knowledge of which I shrank appalled; so persistently, yet unconsciously, 
I turned my face away, and looked out on the quiet nighit. 

“If this drear old place were mine,” I thought, as I turned away, vexed 
at the stupidity of the thing, and betook myself to the grim four-poster, 
with its grim green hangings, “ I'd root out all these confounded trees; 
ay, the witcheries of the place, too, before twenty-four hours were over 
my head; but thank Heaven it isn’t.” 

I do not know how long I had slept, but I awoke suddenly—in- 
stantly awake. The moon was glimmering coldly through the window. 
I wanted to sleep, not to watch the freaks and fancies of the moonlight, 
and I turned my eyes steadfastly away, feeling that that face, veiled in 
darkness, waited only the first ray that neared it to spring to life before 
me, to writhe out some revelation. 

It was but a weak vain fancy, bern of unstrung nerves, and yet who 
shall say from whence come such fancies? That they are the weavings 
of the imagination, we know; but how it comes to be acted upon often in 
direct opposition to the plainest facts and circumstances, wearing aspects 
altogether different, becomes inexplicable indeed, when such portents are 
found to be correct guiding, the true prescience of the actual, like « 
solitary star that shines clear aud bright in a sky of gloom. 

At must have been that I dozed, for on reopening my eyes I was 
blinded by a light that streamed through the chinks of the inner door. 
Nearer, fuller, stronger it came; the door was gently opened from 
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ithin, and slowly and stealthily the figure of a woman draped in black, 
bearing in her hand a small lamp that lit her features with a ghastly 
glare, stalked in. My God! what a face it was—of a greenish white, as 
if the damps of the grave were on it; how worn, how stricken! Wild 
roving eyes that went wandering round the room, peering anxiously 
behind her, never resting for an instant; lips that were but purple rims; 
weedy grey hair strewn over the lank shoulders—on she came, with a 
slow, deliberate step ; but to my consternation, instead of passing straight 
h toward the other door, she came along the foot of the bed, and 
holding the lamp aloft, so as to throw its concentrated light thereon, 
before the picture. Could it be fancy—fancy again, or the de- 
ceitful flicker—but it seemed as if those eyes scornfully flashed, as if those 
haughty lips curled in derisive defiance, back upon the gazer. She stood 
an instant, silent and enthralled, the bony arm holding the lamp trembling, 
and causing the light that blent with that of the moon-rays to give an 
inary appearance of convulsive agitation to the portrait so exqui- 
sitely painted. The gloss stole back to the raven hair, the fleshy softness 
to the swan-like neck, the curiously carved amber beads stoad roundly 
out off the delicate throat, the ruby pendant gleamed with a rich blood- 
like glow, while the lips quivered and curled, and the eyes flashed. 

Suddenly there-was a sharp cry, as of acute pain, and with a tigerish 
spring the lamp was thrust upon the picture, grazing the very oil-work 
of the face with its flaming tongue, that as it licked it raised tiny 
blisters. 

“J can’t touch you,” she sighed, rather than whispered, looking 
behind, “ but I can torture your likeness—ha, ha !—and if not in this 
world, I’ll have it out with you in the next. We'll meet in hell !” 

She strode through the apartment so near to me that I could have 
touched her as she passed, looking behind her at every step, and left me 
to contemplate in silence the nature of the scene. 

This, then, was she who haunted the Grange, that people saw wander- 
ing like a bird of ill omen in the darkness about Burrell; this was she 
whom I had seen flying through the wood—Miss Chelmsford’s ghost ! 
Exulting in her crime, yet dying of the very wear and tear of conscience 
that had banished sleep—conscience that tortured her in a distrought 
imagination, dogging her footsteps with her unavenged victim—con- 
science that, while weary of life, made her cling to it for the dread of 
that to come—Divine conscience! Even in this world thou avengest 
thine own. 

I felt so shocked, so startled, that it did not occur to me to follow this 
wretched woman until too late; then I lay thinking from whence could 
she have come. I had examined the panelling, and found no sign of 
either ingress or egress. Would it were light, that I might once more 
test the walls. But hark! what was that ? 

I started up in my bed at the sound of a shrill scream; again and 
again it rang through the still night air. I dashed through my room 
out upon the landing, flinging my dressing-gown over me as I went, to 
see in the dim moonlight two figures struggling together. 

“ Oh, save me—save me!” said a voice, so faint in its acute terror as 
to be scarcely audible. ‘She will tear me to pieces! She stands behind 
me! Don’t you see her? Oh, don’t you see her?” 

“ What isit? Whois it? Mrs. Digby, are you there?” 
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«Oh, save me!” cried the unmistakable voice of Susan. ‘Save me 
from Miss Chelmsford !” 

I could see by this time that Susan had thrown her arms round Mrs. 
Digby, and that my poor sister had fainted. 

“Woman, recollect yourself! You are dreaming or mad. Miss 
Chelmsford is in her grave these three years.”’ 

She glared at me. I could see her wild eyes searching behind her ; 
then she slowly unwound her clasp from Mrs, Digby’s prostrate form. 

“Fetch me water,” I said, pointing towards the room I had just 
vacated. 

But Susan only stared; not a step did she stir, but cowered in a 
frightened brute-like way ; so I carried my poor swooning sister to her 
bed in Mrs-Cutter’s room, where I found the old lady shivering with 
affright, unable to move. When I returned after procuring a light and 
some water, Susan was gone. 

On the approach of day I was up examining the walls, Moving my 
fingers to and fro the old-fashioned wood-work, without the slightest 
notion as to where a concealed door might lie, my finger caught in the 
carved beading of an octagon-shaped panel, disclosing a small aperture. 
Pressing upon this, and forcing the point of my pocket-knife down, a tin 
door yielded, opening on a neat square cupboard. [fn this, as chough 
laid there a few hours ago, was a thick MS. labelled with precision : 


Diary 18—. C. CHELMSFORD. 


Turning over the pages, I saw that it was, indeed, the history of the de- 
aon lady, written by herself, continued up to within a few hours of her 
eath. 

After much perseverance I moreover discovered a spring in the wall, 
that by a peculiar action opened a door in the wainscoting, and led out 
down a flight of stone steps to that portion of the mansion where Mrs. 
Digby had once said a passage formerly existed. 

Thus the perambulations of this roving spirit, this reputed ghost, were 
subservient to human laws. 


II. 


MRS. DIGBY RECANTS. 


“ Anp how is Mrs. Cutter this morning, after her night’s alarm ?’’ I 
asked, entering the breakfast-room and finding Sophronia standing moodily 
by the fire. She gazed into its ruddy depths, hesitating ere she replied, 

“She is not well—and no wonder. I tell you what, Jos,” after 
an instant’s pause, coming up to me in an excited way foreign to her 
natural equanimity, “ another night in this house will kill me, or deprive 
me of my wits, like Susan.” And she walked up and down the apart- 
ment. ‘J little thought that Miss Green was not so far wrong, after all.” 

“What you, who are so sensible, so superior to superstitious weak- 
nesses, give in at last ?” 

“TI don’t know that I’m more sensible than the rest of people, Josiah ; 
but I do not allow every little matter to magnify itself into a mystery, 
and make a fuss over it accordingly. I try to see things simply as they 
are. I don’t give way to my imagination like other people do, Bat, in 
this affair, I think you will acknowledge there to be more than ordinary 
mystery—ready made for me, Josiah.” 
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“Could it be roast potatoes, or toasted cheese ?—indigestion in any 
shape or form ?” 
“T'll tell you, and you may judge,” Sophronia said, not over well 
leased. “ You know I can’t pledge myself as to what Susan might have 
doing in that way.” And she la having shifted the applica- 
tion upon another. “ I woke about two o’clock at the sound of footsteps 
—cautious, stealthy footsteps, Jos. ‘ Now for it,’ thought I, ‘ there shall 
be no nonsense with me. I’m not to be done, like poor silly Miss Green 
—no such thing.’ So I got up, put on my slippers, and went to the 
door, as cool and collected as could be, let me tell you. Well, it was all 
dark ; but I thought I could hear a hushed regular tread, like some one 
pacing slowly near. I must say I felt queer then ; but 1 was determined 
to see, and judge for myself, so I closed the door—Mrs. Cutter’s bed- 
room-door, you know—behind me, and stood up against it, in the little 
niche it nae and then I saw a light come ually up the hall below, 
and, as sure as I live, Miss Chelmsford, carrying a lamp in her hand, came 
cautiously ‘along, just as poor Miss Green said. At the foot of the stairs 
the light went out, but I could see her dimly as I stood in the door- 


“ Was it then you screamed ?” 

“T’m not quite so silly as you think, after all, Josiah,” said Sophronia, 
with dignity. “She passed me—she went right past me—right up the 
stairs to the top of the house, to the circular balustrade outside Susan’s 
door, and disappeared.” 

** But you are sure you were awake ?” 

“ Awake! Of course I was. Oh, Jos, you keep quizzing because I 
was hard of belief.” 

“You know people are apt to fancy things—optical delusions, for 
instance.” 

“It is true—you know they do, Jos; but I never thought to see any- 
thing like it myself.” 

“Was it like Miss Chelmsford? You knew her, and should be able to 

judge.”” 
' “Tt was not like any one I ever saw. It looked as though just risen 
from the dead. Long grey hair hung over its shoulders. As it drew 
near I could feel the damp chill, as of the grave, pass over me 2 
And Sophronia shivered, while the lines came out round her mouth 
and eyes. ‘And a sickly smell, that made me ready to faint—oh, so 
horrible! And oh!” said Mrs. Digby, with an earnest, almost impas- 
sioned access of feeling, ‘“‘ what deed of horror can have been perpetrated 
in this house, that the dead should come back again! Let us leave the 
Grange at once! Not even for Mrs. Cutter’s sake could I remain an- 
other night under its roof. Let us go, Josiah—let us go before I too 
lose my senses like Susan |” 

“What if it were Susan herself ?”’ I said, quietly. 

— rea hesitated, as though penetrated with the idea. 

“ Susan, indeed!” was the scoffing reply. ‘I tell you it was Miss 
Chelmsford—Miss Chelmsford, with all the horror of the grave upon her 
—in a long black shroud.”’ 

“Had Miss Chelmsford grey hair?” 

“Not grey—oh no, Josiah} It was beautiful black hair, that 
sort that is so often dashed with a few grey hairs. But you know quite 
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people have their hair mingled with sometimes.” And 

ronia stroked her fingers over her own *“‘ Poor Clarice’s hair 

may be grey enough now, Jos,” she said, shivering again. “It is not a 

easant doctrine to hold, but from this day henceforth I shall always 

ieve in ghosts! And what a triumph for Miss Green! What will 
Amelia Green say ?” 

“ But why are you so sure it wasn’t Susan in the body, rather than 
Miss Chelmsford in the spirit ?” 

“ Oh, Josiah, it was Miss Chelmsford, sure enough. Moreover, it dis- 

outside Susan’s door, Those two were always enemies. Clarice 
was always hard on Susan, and Susan never could endure her; and so, I 
suppose, Clarice can’t let the thing alone even now, for scarcely five 
minutes had passed (before 1’d had time to collect my thoughts to go 
back to bed), when Susan’s door of the tower chamber opens, and she 
comes flying down the stairs in her white night-gown, for all the world 
as if she were pursued.” And Mrs. Digby drew a long breath. “So I 
just drew out of my hiding-place. ‘What’s the matter, Susan ?’ I said, 
when she flew at me, and threw her arms round me, saying ‘ Miss 
Chelmsford was behind wanting to tear her to pieces,’ and I screamed ; 
I couldn’t help it, Jos—I couldn’t indeed.” 

“And what does Susan say this morning ?” 

“She says it is not the first time, by many, that Miss Chelmsford has 
a dtoher. She says the poor thing is in search of the necklace. 
she says that many a time when she’s been waiting on Mrs. Cutter, 
Clarice has been following her about all the while. At first she used to 
think Mrs. Cutter would see her, as she did herself; but she finds nobody 
does see her. She used to watch people’s faces, expecting them to betray 
the horror they would naturally feel; but it never is so, By this time 
she knows quite well that no one sees Miss Chelmsford’s ghost, but her- 
self. Susan says, no one need wonder if she should destroy herself some 
day (unless Miss Chelmsford should tear her to pieces instead); for that 
sometimes she makes rushes at her, as if she would rip her flesh with her 
long nails—for, you know, they say the nails do grow after death.” 

“A ghost tear the flesh of a living woman !”’ 

“Well, there’s no doubt Susan is demented, so I certainly don’t heed 
one half she says; but I’m satisfied it is not safe for Mrs. Cutter to be 
left with her, and, you know, Susan won’t have any one in the house at 
night; even Dick’s daughter always goes home at night, and the 
kitchenmaid sleeps quite at the other end of the house, away from any 
one else. If it were not for poor old Mrs. Cutter, I would not stay an- 
other hour in the Grange.” 

But I had resolved to probe to the bottom of the myn. if not for 
the satisfaction of others, yet for my own, the termination being nearer 
than I anticipated ; so 1 odadiel with Mrs. Digby in her sympathy 
with her aged friend, and urged her to continue her good offices yet a 
little longer. 


ITI. 


MRS. CUTTER REGRETS. 


_Tuat day went on much the same as other days. Evening came, and 
night set in, with its four wax candles on the table at the Grange, wink- 
ing and blinking at one another, each to stare the other down. . At the 
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stroke of ten, Mrs. Cutter, weary with last night’s excitement, tottered 
off with Mrs. Digby, and I settled myself in the breakfast-room with a 
pleasant fire, a relay of coals, and a pile of books of lively and interesting 
character. 

As usual, when any circumstance is expected to take place, there i 
certain to be some irregularity in the proceedings. I had kept the secret 
of my intended watching entirely to myself, lest by some means the 
knowledge should affect the nocturnal demonstrations of the “ ghost.” 
Not one of the household was aware that I mounted guard ‘below. 

So I cleared the fire, and, being comfortably ensconced, commenced to 
read the en Soe had so opportunely fallen into my hands. How it 
stirred me. How those bygone days came back, as it were, upon me in 
these quiet hours, I need not say. In its proper place I shall transcribe 
this diary ; suffice it now, that I read peacefully and undisturbed. As 
for the watching, nothing came of it. 

The second night’s experience was equally unsuccessful ; only the_ 
diary occupied me. . 

“Then,” I said, “the third time pays for all ;” and it did pay for the 

vious two, inasmuch as I was so tired I had to sleep the better part 
of the day. I heard strange noises, creakings and crackings, as though 
the woodwork was out of joint, and the bricks snapping, the mortar 
crumbling, the stonework giving way; all the strange sounds that ever 
were heard in a dilapidated old place that is fast wearing to its doom, 
rioted then, and were heard by me in one or other of those three nights. 
The wind roamed through the long corridors, dying away in empty 
rooms long closed to the light of day, going out through broken panes 
disused and forgotten, and flapping idly in closet doors and mouldering 
furniture. Trees rustled, as if some one were crackling in and out of the 
branches; doors swung about, droning forth a melancholy wail, like an 
Aolian harp answering to the summer breeze; but nothing came of it, 
so far as relates to the “ ghost” that haunted the Grange. 

It had been blowing all day, and the rain fell heavily at intervals, but 
ceasing suddenly, the blast gained renewed strength, and the old house 
rocked in the blustering squall. It was just such a night, that fourth, as 
a ghost would revel in, and, though disappointed with my previous failure, 
I felt certain something would turn up for me now—that to-night was 
the appointed time. Mrs. Cutter was unusually cheery. The roaring of 
Boreas outside made more cozy the ruddy blaze ina Some minute 
circumstance reminded the old lady of Mr. Moffat, and she descanted 
loquaciously. Naturally the conversation led to her niece, and the disap- 
pearing of the amber necklet. Mrs. Cutter dwelt at length upon the 
sense and discrimination Susan had evinced in quietly getting rid of that 
dangerous woman, the cook. 

“Several of my friends thought I should have put the matter into the 
hands of the police, but I knew better, and Susan, good woman! knew 
better. ‘ What is the use of having a parcel of prying, inquisitive men 
about the place, ma'am, fingering everything, and poking their noses 
everywhere? says Susan; and she was right. Nothing could have come 
of it but vexation of spirit. We searched the house over; Clarice herself 
left no likely or unlikely placed unturned. Bridget would never hide it 
in the house; she would send it away out of Burrell altogether. I con- 
fess I always expected it would be found with the coins, but I dare say, 
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discharging her in that prompt manner su ted by Susan, she had no 
time to Hisinter the in And it would unity bs weet her while to 
trouble after the old silver when she'd got the necklace safely away. 
Ha!” sighed Mrs. Cutter, contemplatively, “I wonder what has be- 
come of Moffat? He was a kind little man, a nice little man, al 

he would wear those plaid trousers that made him look so stout. He 
was a gentleman, too, but he wanted polish. He wasn’t what you would 
think of naming by the side of Mr. Duncombe. I used to think Clarice 
wasn’t the same to Moffat after Mr. Duncombe had been. He used to 
slap her on the back, you know, in a good-humoured, bouncing sort of 
way. It was all his fun and his kind heart, but Clarice didn’t like it, 
and she’d look so cold and so proper—ready to freeze him almost. She 
would say, ‘ He can be kind hearted without knocking us all about;’ and 
so he could, but.it wasn’t his way. If ever he was much in earnest about 
a thing, he’d knock his hand down on the table, making the knick- 
knacks or the tea-cups and saucers jingle and rattle; but he had always 
a pleasant word for me; either it was to congratulate me on my cro 
or my new cap, or something that did me good. He was foolish, too, to 
make so much of the necklace! Cutter always despised jewellery, and 
such things. Once I had a fancy for him to wear a Ronen ring on his 
little finger—it seemed as if everybody had one but Ezekiel—and he was 
quite put out. ‘If I’m not good enough for you without rings, and such 
gew-gaws, I’m sorry for it, my dear,’ says Ezekiel. I know I felt hurt 
about it at the time ; but there’s not a many like him, dead and gone— 
dead and gone these thirteen years!” And the old lady wiped her eyes. 
“Well, perhaps Moffat knew what he was about better than we thought 
for. Poor Clarice had no peace after that necklace went. It was hard 
of Bridget to rob her of it, and hard of Clarice to treat Susan as she did. 
Well, well, we've all our faults. Sometimes when I've had my nap in an 
afternoon or an evening I get thinking over bygone days; I do many a 
time, ay, and many a time again. I feel I’ve had my faults as well as 
other people.” 

Mrs. Cutter looked up with an air of candour, and paused meditatively. 
When she went on it was in a softer voice, and there was a hazy gleam 
as of tears over her eyes. 

“ Sometimes I wish I hadn’t made Susan hold Clarice to give her the 
medicine, you know ; it would have been kinder to let her have her way. 
I thought no harm of it then ; I didn’t think she’d die. Many a time I 
seem to hear her—‘ Aunt, don’t let Susan come near me!’ Ah, if I’d 
only known she’d die! And I was vexed at her because she didn’t like 
Susan ; and I never pitied her one bit. But when she was dead I wished 
I'd been kinder, and let her have her own way. She was Cutter’s only 
sister’s only child, and there’s neither kith nor kin left of either him 
or me. I said to myself, ‘ She'll live many a long year to walk over m 
grave ;’ but she’s dead and gone—dead and gone—dead and gone!” 

Drearily tle words rolled through the room; an echo seemed to take 
them up that furious, blustering night, and they floated dismally along. 
maar and gone—dead and gone!” went dolefully by, like a melancholy 

1 Pp " 

At length Mrs. Cutter betook herself to the upper story, and again I 
remained alone to the perusal of Miss Chelmsford’s diary. 

July—vou, CXLI. NO. DLXXI. H 
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THE MAID OF ORLEANS: 
HER PREDECESSORS AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


Jeanne Danc has hitherto stood apart in history as a peculiar and 
original character. Romance and poetry, the marvellous and the 
mysterious, are in her united to those realities with which history has, 
strictly speaking, only todo. But Jeanne Darc, eminent as she was— 
almost unique—is by no means without antecedents or analogies, In 
the middle ages, faith and the love of the marvellous, and of miracles, 
took the place of science, which was in its birth-throes, and of public 
instruction, which did not exist. Almost an uninterrupted succession of 
“ voyants,” or visionaries, presented themselves at that epoch, as inter- 
mediaries between God and humanity. 

The least skilful, the most impudent, and the more unlucky suffered 
under the atrocious punishment of fire ; others, and that in great numbers 
too, have been admired, glorified, and even canonised as saints. All this 
is well known to every student of the middle ages, but that to which 
attention has not as yet been drawn are the immediate predecessors and 
the analogies, who constitute the series of inspired persons of whom 
Jeanne Dare is the culminating and incomparable type. M. A. Vallet 
(De Viriville) is preparing for publication the “ Procés de Condemnation 
de Jeanne Darc,” and the studies preliminary to the case, including an 
inquiry into these very precedents. These are so curious, that the 
“Revue Moderne” has presented them to the public as an introduction 
to the proposed work, and yet at the same time as constituting a contr 
bution to the visionary history of the “ Pucelle d’Orleaus,” which is 
complete in itself. 

The series is disposed in chronological order, the first dating from the 
reign of Charles V., who died in 1380, and it is considered as the oldest 
that was likely to have transmitted a direct reminiscence, or the influence 
of an actual tradition. This is the case of Guillemette de la Rochelle, as 
narrated by Christine de Pisan in her life of Charles V. It appears from 
this narrative that Charles had heard of the existence at La Rochelle of 
a holy lady, “de trés eslue vie et singuliére en dévocions et discipline de 
vivre,’ and who was further favoured with “ belles révélacions de notre 
seigneur’’—beautiful visions of our Lord. The king sent for the lady, 
whose name was Guillemette de la Rochelle, to Paris, where he received 
her with every demonstration of respect, and humbly requested her 
prayers. She was entrusted to the care of Gille Malet, king’s coun- 
sellor, and beautiful oaken oratories were constructed for her use 
several churches, including those of Saint-Marry (St. Merry) and of the 
Augustins. She was a woman of very retired and contemplative habits, 
and “I have heard,” says Christina of Pisan, “it related by people 
worthy of faith, that in her contemplation she has been seen raised up 
more than two feet in the air.” The king held this good lady in the 
utmost esteem, and believed that her prayers had availed him in maby 


instances. 
When Jean Barbin, one of the chief counsellors of Charles VII., wa 
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at Poitiers on the occasion of the examination of Jeanne Dare in 1429, 
one of the clerks (ministers), named Jean Erault, who took part in the 
examination, when deliberating on the matter with his colleagues, related 
that he had heard spoken of a certain Marie d’Avignon, who had sought 
the presence of the king, and had announced to him that the kingdom 
would be subjected to great calamities. ‘This woman was known as 
Marie Robin, or la Robine, also called la Gasque d’Avignon. She pre- 
tended that she had had many visions in reference to the desolation of the 
country. Seeing some suits of armour, she at first betrayed considerable 
anxiety lest she should be expected to put one of them on, and she in- 
sisted that the mission to do so was reserved to a maiden who would 
come after her, who would wear a suit of armour, and would deliver the 
kingdom of France from its enemies. The text in the “ Revue Moderne,” 
from which we are abridging, is not clear here. It says, “ Mais il lui 
fut repandu ;” which is not consistent with the sentence that follows : 
“ Jean Barbin believed firmly that Jeanne la Pucelle was the maid con- 
cerning whom Marie d’Avignon spoke.” Therefore the first version 
appears to be the correct one. 

Charles VII. entered Paris after the capture of Pontoise, in 1441. 
Jean de Bois—a clerk who was married, and father of a family—indited 
prophetic denunciations of the English on the occasion, which still exist 
im manuscript (MS. fr. 5734, fol. 48). Several anecdotes are related 
in this manuscript in reference to the Gasque d’Avignon, as also denun- 
ciations against blasphemous swearing, the mania for which he declared 
had infected the king’s only son (afterwards Louis XI.). 

Benedict XIII. was the anti-Pope who was elected in 1394, con- 
currently with Boniface IX. He resided at Avignon, and sueceeded in 
getting himself acknowledged in France. The earliest controversy which 
was raised on the question of the retraction or renunciation of the authority 
of Benedict, dates from 1398. These debates were renewed in 1406, the 
epoch when the Archbishop of Tours (Ameil de Maillé) eame to Paris to 
defend the cause of Benoit de Lune (Benedict XIII.), which was also the 
cause of the Gasque d’Avignon. Marie de Maillé had also set up as 
prophetess, or one that was illuminated on this great question, or schism, 
which at that time troubled the whole Christian world. 

In 1417, according to D’ igrefeuille, the ecclesiastical historian of 
Montpellier,* the Bishop of Maguelonne (Montpellier) was present with 
the governor and the rector of the university at the execution of the 
sentence pronounced by Raymond Cabasse, vicar of the Inquisitor, against 
Catherine Sauve, iontanal for heresy. Among the doctrines publicly 
avowed by this enthusiast, one was to the effect that children who died 
after baptism, and before the enjoyment of reason, could not be saved, 
since they did not believe. A second, that there had been no true Pope, 
bishop, or priest, since the election had taken place without miracle. 
Others, that the Catholic Church is composed only of those men and 
women who lead the life of the Apostles, and who prefer death to offend- 
ing God ; all others being without the Church. That baptism, adminis- 
tered by a bad priest, was of no avail for salvation. That bad priests 
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* Histoire Ecclesiastique de la Ville de Moutpélier. Par Ch. d’Aigrefeuille 
Pretre Le Montpélier, 1739, p. 141. . 
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could not consecate the body of Jesus Christ, although they pronounced 
the sacramental words. That she could not worship the consecrated host, 
since she could not see that the body of Jesus Christ was there. That 
no one ought to confes *o a priest, but only to God ; and that she pre- 
ferred confessing herselt toa good man of the laity than to a priest. That 
husband and wife could not perform conjugal duties without sin. That 
after death there is no purgatory, there being enough of it in life.* 

For these opinions—some of which would appear to have been borrowed 
from the Hussites and Anabaptists—Catherine Sauve was condemned to 
be burnt, a sentence which was carried out at the Pertaliére, near the 
convent of the Fréres Précheurs; and people accused of witchcraft being 
punished in the same place, it became known as the gate “ de las masques, 
or “ of witches.” 

Saint Vincent Ferrier, who pleaded the cause of France with Henry V. 
of England, was born at Valentia on the 23rd of January, 1357. Enter- 
ing the order of Dominicans at the age of seventeen, he became doctor 
of theology at Lerida, and was induced to go to France by the Cardinal 
de Lune. When the latter assumed the tiara, Ferrier left him, and 
travelled in England, Scotland, and Ireland, attracting, it is said, every- 
where a numerous auditory, being possessed of a marvellous facility in 
learning languages. Superadding to the inspirations of his own eloquence 
the passion for prophecy peculiar to the times he lived in, he announced 
the coming of Antichrist, the necessity for a new expiation, and other 
prophecies of a similar description. Ferrier was particularly befriended 
by the Duchess Jeanne de France, sister of Charles VII.; and it was at 
the intercession of the King of Aragon, and Duke of Britanny, son of the 
Duchess Jeanne, that he was canonised by Caléxtus III., after his death, 
which occurred in 1419; and the Pope granted at the same time the 
powers necessary for bringing the rehabilitation of Jeanne Dare before 
an ecclesiastical tribunal. 

The work of Saint Vincent Ferrier was continued by Saint Bernardin, 
who is also considered as the successor of Sainte Catherine of Sienna. 
This euthusiast became one of minor brothers Francisean or Cordeliers of 
Sienna, surnamed Observantins, at the age of twenty-two in 1402, and 
in 1438 he had risen to be vicar-general of his order. The prophecies 
regarding Antichrist occupied all ‘ contemplative” minds at that epoch. 
Nicolas de Clamenges and John Huss took up the question as one of 
their themes. Bernardin also commented on the Apoealypsis and on 
Antichrist.~ | Bernardin laboured more especially among the political 
rivalries of Italy, and he made of the name of Jesus a symbol and an 
emblem of peace and conciliation. Hence it is that he is represented as 


* It must not be forgotten that the tenets of Wickliffe; that the bread and wine 
in the sacrament of the altar, still continued to be bread and wine after the con- 
secration of the priest; that the worship of images was idolatry, and that pil- 
grimages, penances, and confessions to the priests, were not at all necessary to 
salvation, but only a good life; were beginning at the same time to spread over 
Engivnd, and that many were hanged and burnt in Smithfield for professing these 
doctrines. 

+ S. Vincentii Opera, Valentia, 1591. Wadding: Annales Mincrum, 1642. 
Legende Dorée, par Nicolas Vignier, 1734. Vie des Saints de Bretagne. 

? bollandistes. N. de Clamengis Opera Omnia. Leyden: 1613. J. Hus Liber 
de Antichristo, etc. Apud Ejusdem Historia et Monumenta. Nuremberg: 1558. 
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holding the name of Jesus in his hand. The same emblem was profusely 
inted on church windows, and even over the gateways of palaces, as at 
cowed Sienna, Viterbo, and elsewhere. His disciples also invoked the 
same emblem against the Turks, and Pope Pius II. created a military 
order in 1459 under that form of invocation. Bernardin died at Aquila 
on the 20th of May, 1444, and was canonised by Nicolas V, in 1450. 

René d’Anjou more particularly protected Bernardin, and contributed 
much to his popularity in France. But the doctrines of the predicator 
had been previously disseminated through the country by the Observantin 
monks, who spread themselves in every direction. Jeanne Dare had 
confessed in her youth to these mendicant friars. She came in contact, 
indeed, with these “apostles of the people” on the very outset of her 
career in towns; and camps, and even on the field of battle. In time of 
war they could cross the frontiers of states and penetrate even to the 
military posts of the combatants, thanks to the immunity of their cloth. 
They also hastened, according to M. Vallet, “just as our pompiers do on 
the occasion of a fire.’* They were in communication at all times, like 
the dervishes in the East, with the very highest and lowest classes of 
society, and they mixed up their active and direct co-operation, either as 
predicators or as partisans, with every public event and with all the per- 
turbations and disturbances of the time. A personage well known to the 
historians of the Maid of Orleans acted as direct intermediary between 
these doctrines and the great French heroine. He exists on record only 
as Friar Richard, and he was the maid’s chaplain and confessor. Some 
among contemporary chroniclers make him a Carmelite, others a Cor- 
delier, others an Augustin, and others, again, a Dominican. These are 
all four mendicant orders, confounded in a kind of collective society. 
His country is not mentioned, for these friars had, indeed, no proper or 
individual nationality, but M. Vallet thinks he can affirm that he was an 
Italian and a Cordelier Observantin. He openly acknowledged himself 
to be the disciple of Saint Vincent and of Saint Bernardin, and he 

ached, like his two predecessors, Antichrist and the name of Jesus. 

is monogram is to be seen on several medals of the fifteenth century, 
and even the seal of the University of Paris (of the same date) bore the 
same name. 

On the occasion of the assault of the Gate St. Honoré in September, 
1429, the Journal de Paris says: “ Et 1a estoit, leur Pucelle, atout son 
estendard, sur les conclos des foseés, qui disoit & ceux de Paris: rendez- 
vous de par Jésus.” And a Burgundian chronicler also says of the maid 
that she “ammonestoit les gens au-nom de Jhesus et faisoit preschemens 
affin de attrayre le peuple.” Robert Blondel composed a poem in 1456 
in honour of Jeanne Dare, in which he makes the maid say that each of 
her soldiers shall carry the name of Jesus on his arms. er last word, 
or rather her last exclamation, was, as is well known, “Jesus!” and 
Friar Thomas Marie, Benedictine prior of Saint Michel, near Rouen, de- 
clares having heard that at her death the name of Jesus was seen amid 
the flames! Jeanne bore, however, on her banner, on her rings, seal, and 
portrait the name “ Jesus Maria,” and not the Italian “Jesus.” The 








* Les Mendiants Extincteurs d’Incendies. Barthélemy. Histoire de Chalons. 
1854. Boutiot, Guerre des Anglais. 
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monogram or name of Jesus appears to have been placed on the banner 
commemorative of Jeanne Dare iv, 1458 by Charles Duke of Orleans, or 
by the magistrates of that city. 

A mysterious anchorite, known as the Hermit of Saint Claude, or Jean 
of Gand, after having prophesied future triumphs to the Dauphin Charles, 
went in 1421 to Henry V., as Saint Vincent Ferrier had done before, 
in order to induce that monarch to desist from war with France, and 
dismissed by the King of England as his predecessor had been, is said 
to have onee more made his appearance at his death-bed. This Jean de 
Gand belonged to that religious militia which ranged itself side by side 
with the wandering chivalry of the middle ages. At this particular 
epoch, when the middle ages were passing off into modern history, both 
these systems were falling into decay.* But monks militant and knights 
errant still exhibited an ideal faith, a disinterestedness and a sense of 
justice which rose above common rights and diseipline, and the constitu- 
tion of the country and the triumph of the national cause was in main 
part due to these enthusiasts. Jean de Gand died in the convent of 
Dominicans, or Jacobins, of Troyes, a seminary for popular predicators, 
whence issued forth also Didier, who trod in the footsteps of Jean de 
Gand. 

Thomas Couette, of Rennes, belongs to the same group, and is one of 
its most remarkable members. No wonder that this enthusiast obtained 
many followers, for he had himself suspended by ropes from the vault of 
the cathedral of Arras, in order to preach with greater effect. Monstre- 
let says he had at times twenty thousand auditors. He travelled about 
on an ass accompanied by other monks and by people who vied with one 
another as to who should hold his bridle. He more particularly devoted 
himself to reforming monastic life both in France and Italy. In the 
latter he founded the Carmelite order, known as the congregation of 
Mantua. He even condescended to preach a reform in ladies’ head- 
dresses, denouncing the lofty, pompous “hennins” of the day, till the 
children in the street called out, “Au hennin! au hennin!” But this 
critical zeal was not at all appreciated in Rome—the modern Babylon, 
as he called it. He was a great deal too free in his exposures of the 
corruption which prevailed at court, and of the dissolute practices of the 
priesthood, and he was in consequence imprisoned, tortured, and finally 
got rid of by a public auto da fé. In less than half a century, however, 

is order rehabilitated his memory. Lezanza, in 1656, celebrated him 
as a saint, and D’Argentré proclaimed him to be one of the glories of 
his country, martyr and predecessor of Savonarola. 

In 1424, a female prophetess was tried by a provincial council at Lyon, 
who pretended that ye was one of five sent by God to save souls from 
hell. She was a person of extreme abstinence, leading a singular life, 
and she was subject to epileptic fits, during which she declared that mar- 

vellous things were revealed to her. She was subjected to the question, 
and having admitted her dissimulation, her life was spared.f 

There was also, between the years 1423 and 1427, a female at 





® Le Bienheureux Jean de Gand, dit l’Ermite de Saint Claude, précurseur de 


Jeanne d’Arc. Par Victor de Buck, prétre de la compagnie de Jésus. Bruxelles, 


+ The complete works of Gerson. Antwerp, 1706, 
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Scheidam, known as the “ Pucelle de Scheidam,” who pretended to havé 
taken no other food for twenty-eight years than the eucharistic body of 
the holy sacrament.* She was reduced to mere flesh and bones. The 

iest, wishing to ascertain if she was really supported by virtue of the 
Food end body of the Saviour, one day gave her a wafer which had not 
been consecrated, but she was taken so bad that had not a consecrated 
wafer been brought at once to her, it is supposed she would have died 
forthwith. Krantz, the German historian, who relates the circumstance, 
points out that this is a well known proof of the reality of transubstan- 
tiation, as exhibited also in the instance of Sainte Catherine of Sienna, 
and in many other instances. But granting the fact, would it not 
become a question with learned doctors, if nutriment could be derived 
from the consecrated wafer, if such nutriment did not partake of the 
nature of anthropophagy ? 

Another German historian, contemporary of Jeanne Darc, declares 
that the “‘ Sybil of France,” as he calls her, bore testimony to the exist- 
ence of another “ sybil,” who lived at Rome at the same time, and by 
whose aid the kingdom of Bohemia was to be recovered; but M. Vallet 
asserts that the statement possesses no historical value, and Jeanne Dare, 
champion of the cause of the “roi trés chrétien,” was made a tool of 
by the adversaries of the Hussites in Bohemia. 

Opponents, or rather rivals, to the Maid of Orleans, were suggested 
in a similar manner by the Burgundians, her enemies. Thus, when 
marching on Reims, in July, 1429, the governor of that city, Chatillon, 
in order to counteract the impression produced by the marvellous maiden, 
published an account of her, in which what she did was declared to be 
without rhyme or reason, and it was declared that she was not to be com- 
i with so brave a woman as Madame d’Or. Nothing is known, 

wever, of this lady thus brought by the Burgundian party in com- 
parison with the Maid of Orleans. Two persons of that name, a Mon- 
seigneur de |’'Or and Messire Barrat de |’Or, figured as Burgundian 
ambassadors at the congress of Arras, in 1435 and 1452. Janus d’Or, 
gentleman to Philippe le Bon, founded a convent of Cordeliers at 
Chalon-sur-Sadne. 

It is well known how important a part the city of La Rochelle played 
in medieval history. We have seen that Guillemette de la Rochelle 
came to offer her pious services to Charles V. So long as bad fortune 
attended on the arms of the kings of France, La Rochelle held by them. 
Nowhere, also, did the exploits of the Maid of Orleans meet with 
& more sympathetic echo. A married woman, mother of a family, 
carried away by her enthusiasm, left her home to take her place under 
the banner of Friar Richard. Thus it came to pass that the latter in- 

four women in his sacerdotal ministry and his confessional, and 
was at once their director and “‘ beau-pére spirituel.’”” These four 
women were Jeanne la Pucelle, Catherine de la Rochelle, Pierrone la 
Bretonne, and her companion. ‘This competition of four women,” 
M. Vallet remarks, “one in rivalry of the other, is, perhaps, in a certain 
pomt of view, when carefully considered, the most curious phenomenon 





t Albert Krantzi Wandalia sive Historia Wandalorum. Frankfort, 1619. 
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and the most remarkable circumstance that attaches itself to the career 
of Jeanne Dare.” 

It is also patent that the Maid of Orleans and Catherine of La 
Rochelle did not get on well together. Catherine wished to come to 
terms with Philippe le Bon; but the more bellicose maiden declared that 
he ought to be treated with only “parle tout d’une lance.” Catherine 
declared that a lady in white, with a golden “ surcot,” appeared to her; 
Jeanne, wishing to see the vision, slept several nights with Catherine, but 
without effect. The Maid of Orleans then proclaimed her to be an im- 

r, and recommended her to go back to her family. But Friar 
took Catherine’s part, and when the maid was made a prisoner 
the latter was also transferred to Paris, when under the rule of the 
English, and she told them that unless the Maid of Orleans was well 
taken care of, she would get out of prison with the assistance of the 
Devil. Itis evident that Gatherine was not anxious that the maid should 
be liberated to share the friendship of Friar Richard. It is not known 
what became of this prophetess, who, attaching herself to the party of 
the Armagnacs, was much addicted to scandal, not even sparing the in- 
habitants of Angers and Tours, in which latter city she had many warm 
friends, yet whom she so calumniated to the king, that they had to send 
a deputation to Sens, in August, 1430, to contradict her. 

As to the other client of Friar Richard, Pierronne or Périnaik, as M. 
de Villemarqué calls her,* very little is known of her, except that she held 
by the Maid of Orleans, and that she was taken prisoner by the Anglo- 
eaguellions at Corbeil, probably with Catherine, and removed to Paris. 
It appearst that on the 3rd day of September, 1430, two women, captured 
at Corbeil, were brought before the ecclesiastical court (the second is sup- 
— to be Catherine of Rochelle), and that the eldest “ Pierronne estoit 

e Bretaigne Bretonnant, elle disoit et vray propos avoit que dame 
Jehanne (Jeanne) qui s’armoit avec les arminaz, estoit bonne et ce qu’elle 
faisoit etoit bien fait et selon Dieu.” Both women admitted having re- 
ceived the precious body of our Lord twice in the same day, which was 
heterocoxy. Pierronne also averred that God often appeared to her, and 
spoke to her as one friend did to the other, that he was dressed in a white 
robe, and that he had a marvellous hump beneath, “qui est aussi comme 
blasphéme.”” She was accordingly “jugée a estre arse” (burnt, we pre- 
serve the word in the Anglo-Norman arson), which was accordingly 
carried out on a Sunday, but her younger companion was set at liberty. 
“ History,” says M. Vallet, “ will inscribe by the side of the great name 
of Jeanne Dare that of the faithful Périnaik. Let us take a branch from 
the palm of glory which belongs to the liberatrice and decorate with it 
the memory of the humble and constant Bretonne !”” ? 

M. Vallet also says that there can be no question but that the govern- 
ment of Charles VII. made use of the Maid of Orleans as a thing to 
which one has recourse in times of extreme distress. She had for her 
around the prince the good Queen Yolande, Gerard Machet, the king’s 
confessor, and the Archbishop of Tours. She was also befriended by 
Gerson, and the doctors of Poitiers did not oppose her being utilised. But 





® Myrdhion ou l’enchanteur Merlin. Par M. de la Villemarqué. 1862. 
¢ Journal, 61, Bouchon, p. 687. Quicherat, Proces iv. 467. 
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generally, Jeanne was only amar beloved, understood, and upheld by 
the . The inferior order of clergy and the mendicant monks were 
also in her favour, but the ecclesiastical, military, and political aristocracy 
were utterly hostile to her. 

Regnauld de Chartres, Archbishop of Reims, had no faith whatsoever 
in any of the clients of Friar Richard, When the Maid of Orleans was 
taken prisoner, he at once found a substitute for her, and that a most 
unworthy one. The circumstance is thus narrated in the correspondence 
of the chancellor of France; ‘‘ The archbishop gives notice of the capture 
of Jehanne la Pucelle before Compeigne, as she would not take counsel, 
and did just as she pleased. That a young peasant, a shepherd of the 
mountains of Gévaudan, in the bishopric of Mande, had come to the king, 
who spoke just as La Pucelie had done, declared that he was commanded 

God to go with the king’s people, and that by his aid undoubtedly the 
lish and the Burgundians would be routed. And he having further 
been informed that .the English had put Jehanne la Pucelle to Seath, he 
= that God permitted her downfal, because she had constituted her- 

f in pride, had assumed an unfeminine garb, and had not done as God 
had commanded her.” 

This poor peasant youth, called Guillaume de Gevaudon, or De Mande, 
but better known as “le petit berger,” appears to have been a misformed 
idiot, who displayed his hands, his feet, and his side spotted with blood, 
like Saint Francis. In July or August, 1431, Marshal de Boussac and 
Poton de Saintrailles went to Beavis, accompanied by a large body of 
troops, taking the miraculous youth with them. But the English comin 
up, the French were grievously defeated, and Poton de Saintrailles and his 
protegé were made prisoners. The English did not condescend to 

onour the idiot with a trial, but in December, when the young king 
made his triumphal entry into Paris, he was made to figure in the pro- 
cession. It is not certain what ultimately became of him, but the 
chronicles of the time say that he was cast into the Seine and drowned. 

When in 1436 the English were driven out of Paris, and Charles VII. 
reappeared in his capital, it was remembered that the Maid of Orleans 
had prophesied the event, and a notable reaction took place in her 
favour. A girl named Claude took advantage of the circumstance to 
declare that she was the maid Jeanne, escaped from the faggots of 
Rouen. She is said to have borne much resemblance to Jeanne. » But 
she called herself ‘Jeanne du Lis, la pucelle de France.” She rode on 
horseback, dressed as a man and wearing a sword, like the Maid of 
Orleans. Full of spirits and intelligence, she is said to have danced, 
drunk, and prophesied with equal success, and she was everywhere féted 
and loaded with presents. Excommunicated at Cologne for having pro- 

hesied absurdities, she married in 1436 Robert des Armoises, ae re 

im two sons. Separated from her husband, “la fausse pucelle Claude,” 
as she was called, became the concubine of a priest, then a captain of 
gendarmes, with one Signenville as a lieutenant, was present at the 
siege of Mans, and ultimately summoned before the authorities at Paris. 
It is not known what afterwards became of her. 

There was another “ fausse pucelle,” known as that of Mans, also 
called Jeanne la Férone, a girl of eighteen years of age, and who began 
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winning the graces of the Lady of Laval.* She pretended to be 
Gaapired and ned by a demon. e Lady of Laval sent her to the 
Bishop of Mans, who rebaptised her under the name of Marie, “in ac- 
knowledgment of the help of God and the marvellous assistance given to 
her by the Virgin Mary, mother of God.”t Jeanne Féron or De Férone 
pretended to be a virgin. She lived for several years im Mans as such 
under the protection of the aged bishop, who several times exorcised her. 
The king and queen having heard of her, summoned her to their chiteau 
of Montils, where, according to Pierre Sala, she was received as Jeanne 
Dare resuscitated. ‘The courage of the pretended pucelle appears, how- 
ever, to have failed her signally in presence of the king, and she admitted 
her mystifications. Caneel in consequence before the ecclesiastical 
court of Tours, she was proved to be an impostor, the concubine of a 
priest, and to have led a dissolute life. She was accordingly exposed at 
Tours, decorated with a mitre, and was afterwards consigned to prison _ 
for seven years, “that she might weep and moan for her sins over the 
bread of grief and the water of sorrow.” 

We see, then, not only that miracles played a large part m the 
fifteenth century, but that many persons besides the Maid of Orleans 
were carried away by the same visionary belief in miraculous gifts and 
missions to perform. Miracles, that is to say the abnormal or super- 
natural—things incompatible with the supreme order of nature—were not 
only believed in, in the middle ages, but were admired and exalted. But 
whilst the religion of Jeanne Dare was that of the epoch, she was her- 
self of this world. Her work was one of reality. Her demonstrations of 
devotion and of superiority were neither symbolical nor mystical. When 
asked from the analogy of her predecessors, ‘‘ Where are your signs?” 
‘My signs,” she replied, “are to raise the siege of Orleans, and to con- 
secrate the King of France ;” and she did it. Jeanne presents a type 
utterly distinct from that of her assumed sanctity. In her best days her 
image was placed on the altars, and masses were said in her honour. 
But Regnauld de Chartres never permitted himself to be misled. He 
signalised matters utterly inconsistent with true sanctity. Among these 
were especially the maiden’s partiality for splendid armour and attire, and 
for display generally. Jeanne especially glorified in her virginity, and 
ever vindicated the poetical prestige attached to such a reputation. She 
made it an attribute of her personal dignity and of her independence, and 
a guarantee against the perils of the difficult mission she had imposed 
upon herself. But she in no wise regarded chastity as nuns are 
to do; on the contrary, she honoured and admired honest wives, who 
faithfully accomplished their missions too. Jeanne, it is declared in no 
ways abdicated the graces and the natural feelings of a woman. She 
may have been a heroine, but she certainly never was a saint. 





* Francoise de Dinan, widow of Prince Gilles de Bretagne, and afterwards wife 
of Guy XITI., Count of Laval. 


t J. du Clerq, p. 163. Chronique de Jean de Troyes, Panthéon, p. 239. 
P. Piolin, Histoire de l'Eglise de Mans, t. v. p. 163. , 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 
BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


XLIV. 


How dark and comfortless all objects appeared to the heart-stricken 
girl on her return to her gloomy, ominous-looking home! Everything 
seemed to partake of the same sombre character as her dreary thoughts. 
Nervous and shivering, she superintended the servants depositing her 
boxes in her rooms, and again descended with Nina to the cold damp 

den to shut them out—to shut them out with all the sunshine of 
- existence in connexion with the Villa Zernini. Her physical 
forces were quite exhausted with the mental struggle she had under- 
gone; her head swam round aid her pulses throbbed with fever as, 
clinging for support to Nina’s arm, she regained her apartment and 
sank upon a seat. Her attached attendant hastened to undress her, 
to get her into bed, and, alarmed at her evident state of suffering, in- 
sisted upon administering a tisana and on sleeping on a sofa in the 
dressing-room beside her. Christine complied with the prescription 
to gratify the faithful servant, and was glad of her determination of 
staying near her all night, for an impression of fear had fixed itself on 
her nerves, which she could not shake off. Notwithstanding that all 
the doors and windows had been well secured while there yet re- 
mained light enough to convince them that no one could possibly be 
concealed within the precincts of their abode, yet the slightest noise 
made her start and tremble in remembering that she was no longer in 
the magnificent Villa Zernini. The tisana, however, soon showed its 
soothing effects in calming her nervous agitation; the throbbin 
temples gradually became less painful, and the lacerated heart po | 
to ache with so acute a pulsation ; wearied nature at last asserted her 
rights over the young and naturally healthy sufferer, and a salutary 
repose gradually stole upon her grief-swollen eyelids. 

The last morning of the carnival dawned brightly on a heavy and 
benighted spirit, and Christine awakened late in the day to renewed 
regrets, amid strange contrasts of individual feeling with the reality of 
outward life. Shouts from afar came on her ear, reminding her of the 
one gay corso she had witnessed, while her weak and languid frame 
was scarcely capable of sustaining the sharp pangs inflicted by memory 
in recalling visions of joy and hope now seemingly buried for ever 
under the chilling pressure of life’s stern and crushing realities. “TI 
am born to sorrow,” she kept repeating to herself. “1 came into the 
world in circumstances of grief and desolation, and most probabl 
shall go out of it without leaving anything behind me that I can le 
timately regret. The position in which I am placed by fate naturally 
divorces me from all the objects of my early affections, and replaces 
them with nothing that I dare to love. Alas, alas! was ever sorrow 
like unto my sorrow! But, Christina san Isidora, brace up your 
mind to meet your trials bravely, and, although fou afte most unfor- 
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tunate, let it not be said that you are either weak or guilty.” She 
now began to wish for her father’s arrival—to long for activity in 
order to dull the pain at her heart; she dared not even look in the 
direction of the Villa Zernini, so many recollections overcame her ; 
she wandered through the rooms, along the desolate gallery, down the 
turret stairs into the dreary garden, where she paced up and down the 
vel walks until absolute exhaustion compelled her to seek a seat. 
She at length found one suited to her gloomy feelings. Behind the 
evergreens, on the opposite side of the door from that of the trellis- 
covered alley, was an old stone bench—probaliy a porter’s seat in the 
days of yore—which enabled her to lean against the wall, while it was 
50 closed round by cypress and hollies as to admit comparatively little 
light, although the plants absorbed the damp, and enabled any one 
there to sit in comparative comfort without being visible from 
the garden. The feeling which attracted Christine to this place was 
a strange one, for it was behind this clump of evergreens that she had 
imagined having seen the shadow disappear the first night she had re- 
turned with Mr. Temple from the Villa Zernini. It was a truly 
mysterious and melancholy association that led her to the spot, 
scarcely ever before visited, and she indulged in a kind of luxury of 
misery in recapitulating to herself all the circumstances of that well- 
remembered night. She sat a long time, until daylight began to fade, 
glad to be far from the noise in the streets, and at last was only 
roused by Nina repeating her name in summoning her to dinner as 
she looked for her through the walks. She was forced to emerge from 
her concealment in answer to the call, and in the gathering obscurity 
her pale looks escaped the observation of her attendant, who only ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh! signorina, I thought you were lost! You must come in and 
endeavour to eat something, otherwise il padrone will: think you are 
dying when he returns to-morrow or next day, and finds you weak 
and drooping.” 

Christine followed her into the house, fastening all the doors behind 
her as usual, and endeavoured to please her by partaking of the light 
repast which she had so kindly prepared. In the evening she sought 
to distract her thoughts by arranging all her little possessions in the 
usual manner, and the time wore on till past ten o’clock. When her 
heart-heavy labours were over, she returned to the saloon and took 
her guitar out of its case, but the chords she struck sent a rush of 
painful thoughts over her mind to a degree too excruciating to be 
endured. eeping bitterly, she placed it on the table, and covered 
her face with her hands. Guy, and other distant friends, seemed to 
flit like spirits of the departed before her mental vision, succeeded by 
the images, more mournful still, of Mrs. Mordaunt, Emmeline, and 
Mrs. Temple; and all seemed bidding her farewell. As she sat 
absorbed in those cruel retrospections and harassing feelings, she 
might have been taken for a statue, if it had not been for the quiver 
of agony that from time to time shook her frame. It was almost mid- 
night, the distant noises in the streets had nearly ceased, and still she 
remained where she had first placed herself, unable to muster suffi- 
cient energy to summon her attendant before retiring to rest, when a 
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slight noise at the door made her think that she had come to remind 
her of the lateness of the hour. She raised her head and pre to 
rise, but, instead of Nina, beheld a tall dusky masked form before her. 
She started up in a state of indescribable agitation ; the figure threw 
aside the disguise, and she beheld her father! The expression of his 

rd countenance was more that of an evil genius than of a human 
being as he glared at his daughter. 

“You here!” he exclaimed; “why is this? wherefore have you 
left the Villa Zernini before you expected me ?” 

Christine felt ready to faint, being totally unprepared for this un- 
expected interview, and when she endeavoured to speak, the words 
died on her lips. 

“Where is Temple? What have you done with your lover?” he 
furiously continued, approaching nearer to her. 

“ My lover!”’ she faintly articulated—“ oh! father, do not use such 
words to me.” 

“Confound thé puppet!” roared the frenzied looking man; “if 
such a thing were possible, one might be tempted to think that she 
had refused his lordly devotion. Speak, you fool: is it so? Have 
you, indeed, been so great an idiot as to play the virtuous one when 
your magnificent adorer was ready to clothe you in gold, and crown 
you with diamonds? But, perhaps,” he resumed, after a ghastly 

ause, and with a diabolical and mocking smile—“ perhaps you have 
n playing for a greater stake than that which common-sense en- 
sured your gaining—you may have wished to become the partner of 
his honours as well as of his riches: but confound your folly! that 
shall never be. No, no, there shall be no fettering with matrimony 
to clog the bright wings formed to bear you to the El Dorado of 
wealth, and consequently to the possession of power.” 

A feeling of supreme disgust and of intense indignation took pos- 
session of the girl so outraged by this shocking address: it seemed as 
if a whirlwind, sweeping over her, carried away not only despondency, 
but every feeling of timidity. She proudly raised her head—so 
beautifully set upon the full and branching throat—and while her 
eyes launched lightnings of contempt, she calmly replied : 

“ Father, such words and sentiments are not for my ear. I do not, 
and will not understand them. One other such address as that I have 
just heard will send me for ever from your presence, even if I should 
renounce the creed in which I have been brought up, and be obliged 
to seek refuge in a convent, where, by taking the vows, I shall obtain 
protection from the man whom I am so unfortunate as to call my 
parent.” 

She seized her lamp as she spoke, and entering her room, bolted her 
door, as she had done on a former occasion. The maddened gamester 
stood for a moment gazing after her with dilated eyes, then shaking 
his fist as she disappeared—while a fiendish smile distorted his ashy 
lips—dashed through the gallery to gain his apartments. 

“ What dress, signorina mia?’’ asked Nina in the morning, as her 
deathly white but beautiful young mistress languidly prepared to 
finish her simple toilet. 

“The black one,’’ she articulated, in a low voice, as she shrank from 
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surveying the gayer gowns her attendant had opened the wardrobe to 
isplay. 

- ut you are looking so pale to-day,” urged the zealous femme de 

chambre, “ that it would suit you better to put on something ofa 

Evely colour to relieve your complexion by the contrast.”’ 

7 No, Nina, it must be the black,” insisted Christine: “you know 
that I have the whim of always dressing according to my state of 
mind, and to-day my thoughts are dark, so very dark, that everything 
looks funereal to my eyes, and I could not endure to deck myself in 
gaudy contrast to my feelings. Do you think, Nina,” she continued, 
with a painful smile, and after a short pause—“ do you really imagine 
that any bright colour would impart a lively tint to this cheek of mine, 
or diminish the swelling round my lack-lustre eyes ?” 

“Oh! signorina,” responded the frank and rustic soubrette, “ to 
hear you talk of mournful thoughts and funereal impressions! you of 
whom all the world speaks in rapture, and who, they say, are born to 
meet with great exaltation and happiness in life! che pazzia! the 
most natural impression for you to take is that of a merry wedding 
and an adoring husband ; and even if death—which must come to us 
all sooner GF later—should step in to tear you away from a worship- 
ping world, it would be only to make you un’ angelo in cielo, and I 
am sure that is far from being a melancholy idea, considering what 
goes ou here below.” 

Her poor young mistress sighed an internal assent to this last 
observation as she arranged herself in her sombre attire. 

“Tl padrone wishes to speak to you, signorina,”’ said Nina, looking 
into the chamber a few minutes afterwards. 

“I come,” replied Christine, in a distinct and firm tone, very dif- 
ferent from that in which she had answered the similar message from 
Mr. Temple. 

She opened the door, and, without hesitation, entered the saloon. 
San Isidora was standing at the table in the middle of the room, 
where was laid an array of writing materials. He pointed to a seat, 
on which Christine quietly placed herself, and, raising her eyes to his 
face as she did so, calmly asked him what he wanted ? 

“Write a note to Mr. Temple,” he sternly answered—“ write 
instantly that you repent having refused his Jove, and ask him tv come 
and see you.” 

Her only reply was to smile disdainfully, and to push back the 
writing things from before her. 

“So you refuse to comply with your father’s orders ?”’ he fiercely 
interrogated: “then, by Raton. I shall oblige you to obey me.” 

He approached closely to her, and grasped her arm so tightly as to 
leave the marks of his iron fingers imprinted on the skin. An extreme 
expression of pain passed over her lovely face, but she did not shrink: 
her natural high tone of character was fortified by her decision against 
all weakness—so sure to lead to wickedness—and, controlling all out- 
ward demonstration either of suffering or fear, she quietly said : 

“ Lasten, father, and you shall know the truth, for it is only truth 
you shall ever hear from me. Were you to succeed in forcing me to 
write to Mr. Temple, I grant you that he would come at the instant, 
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for he loves me’’—her lip quivered slightly in pronouncing the last 
words—*“ but,” she went on, more boldly, “as his love for me is pure 
and true, his coming would only answer the purpose of putti 
weapons in his hands to be wielded inst yourself. He woul 
immediately remove me from your control, and place me in a position 
quite beyond your reach ; therefore be warned by your daughter, and 
let things remain as they are.” 

“Devil! obstinate devil! you shall repent of this mad act of in- 
fatuation,” exclaimed the ruffian, as, raising his clenched fist, he 
struck his innocent child a furious blow, while he spurned her with 
his foot at the same time. “ Devil!’ And again he raised his arm 
to strike her; but before the second blow descended, a noise in the 
ante-chamber was heard, the door of the saloon was thrown open, and 
Guy Douglas, in all the radiance of health, youth, and manly beauty, 
hastily entered. 

With a shriek ‘Christine flew to meet him, and threw herself into 
his arms; then, raising her head, gazed with wild delight on his 
beaming, generous countenance, as she patted with an almost in- 
credulous air his rich, black, curling hair. 

“My Tiny, my dearest aunty! Why do you look so pale and 
frightened, Tiny ? Do you not believe that it is your dutiful nephew 
who has come to see you ?” 

“Oh, Guy! dear, dear Guy!” exclaimed Christine, her heart 
thrilling at the sound of his well-known voice. “Oh! how 1 have 
wished and wept and prayed to see you, to hear you speak but once 
more; and now you are come indeed, and it is no delusion!” 

She hid her face on his shoulder, and clasped her arms yet more 
tightly round his neck. 

“ My dearest Tiny, compose yourself,” said Guy, extremely moved 
in witnessing the absolute delirium of joy with which she was seized. 
“Iam come, dear Tiny, and on your account alone. I am come to 
snatch you from a style of life I do not approve, and from which, as 
the guardian of your interests and welfare, I have luckily the power 
to extricate you. Our kind Aunt M‘Naughton took care of that.” 

Christine started from his arms and stood erect, raising her hands 
to her forehead at the same time, and drawing back her silky hair 
from her brow, as if she did not rightly understand what he said. 

“Sit down, Tiny,” said Guy; “and you also, signore, pray be 
seated,” he added, addressing San Isidora, while he regarded him with 
8 look in which contempt and suspicion were blended. 

Christine placed herself in a chair close to him, and, holding him 
fast by the arm, gazed wistfully up in his face like a child who, after 
being long separated from its father, clings to him with anxious fond- 
ness, as if doubtful of the blessed reality that he has indeed come 
back again. Guy passed his arm round her waist, and, drawing her 
close to him, proceeded in what he had to say. 

“Aunt M‘Naughton left me depositary for half her fortune, to 
apply it to your use, Tiny, when, how, and under whatever con- 
ditions might appear to me the most adapted to secure your peace 
and respectability. Those arrangements were all entered into in the 
course of a correspondence I bad with her upon family affairs, and 
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a But you are looking so pale to-day,” urged the zealous femme de 
chambre, “ that it would suit you better to put on something ofa 
lively colour to relieve your complexion by the contrast.”’ 

“No, Nina, it must be the black,” insisted Christine: “you know 
that I have the whim of always dressing according to my state of 
mind, and to-day my thoughts are dark, so very dark, that everything 
looks funereal to my eyes, and I could not endure to deck myself in 
gaudy contrast to my feelings. Do you think, Nina,” she continued, 
with a painful smile, and after a short pause—“ do you really imagine 
that any bright colour would impart a lively tint to this cheek of mine, 
or diminish the swelling round my lack-lustre eyes ?” 

“Oh! sigrorina,” responded the frank and rustic soubrette, “to 
hear you talk of mournful thoughts and funereal impressions! you of 
whom all the world speaks in rapture, and who, they say, are born to 
meet with exaltation and happiness in life! che pazzia! ths 
most natural impression for you to take is that of a merry wedding 
and an adoring husband; and even if death—which must come to us 
all sooner or later—should step in to tear you away from a worship- 
ping world, it would be only to make you un’ angelo in cielo, and I 
am sure that is far from being a melancholy idea, considering what 
goes on here below.”’ 

Her poor young mistress sighed an internal assent to this last 
observation as she arranged herself in her sombre attire. 

“Tl padrone wishes to speak to you, signorina,” said Nina, looking 
into the chamber a few minutes afterwards. 

“TI come,” replied Christine, in a distinct and firm tone, very dif- 
ferent from that in which she had answered the similar message from 
Mr. Temple. 

She opened the door, and, without hesitation, entered the saloon. 
San Isidora was standing at the table in the middle of the room, 
where was laid an array of writing materials. He pointed to a seat, 
on which Christine quietly placed herself, and, raising her eyes to his 
face as she did so, calmly asked him what he wanted P 

“Write a note to Mr. Temple,” he sternly answered—“ write 
instantly that you repent having refused his Jove, and ask him to come 
and see you.” 

Her only reply was to smile disdainfully, and to push back the 
writing things from before her. 

“So you refuse to comply with your father’s orders ?” he fiercely 
interrogated : “then, by Heaven, I shall oblige you to obey me.” 

He approached closely to her, and grasped her arm so tightly as to 
leave the marks of his iron fingers imprinted on the skin. An extreme 
expression of pain passed over her lovely face, but she did not shrink : 
her natural high tone of character was fortified by her decision against 
all weakness—so sure to lead to wickedness—and, controlling all out- 

ward demonstration either of suffering or fear, she quietly said : 

“ Listen, father, and you shall know the truth, for it is only truth 
you shall ever hear from me. Were you to succeed in forcing me to 
write to Mr. Temple, I grant you that he would come at the instant, 
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for he loves me’’—her lip quivered slightly in pronouncing the last 
words—“ but,” she went on, more boldly, “as his love for me is pure 
and true, his coming would only answer the purpose of putti 
weapons in his hands to be wielded against yourself. He woul 
immediately remove me from your control, and place me in a position 
quite beyond your reach ; therefore be warned by your daughter, and 
let things remain as they are.” 

“Devil! obstinate devil! you shall repent of this mad act of in- 
fatuation,” exclaimed the ruffian, as, raising his clenched fist, he 
struck his innocent child a furious blow, while he spurned her with 
his foot at the same time. “Devil!’’ And again he raised his arm 
to strike her; but before the second blow descended, a noise in the 
ante-chamber was heard, the door of the saloon was thrown open, and 
Guy Douglas, in all the radiance of health, youth, and manly beauty, 
hastily entered. 

With a shriek Christine flew to meet him, and threw herself into 
his arms; then, raising her head, gazed with wild delight on his 
beaming, generous countenance, as she patted with an almost in- 
credulous air his rich, black, curling hair. 

“My Tiny, my dearest aunty! Why do you look so pale and 
frightened, Tiny f Do you not believe that it is your dutiful nephew 
who has come to see you ?” 

“Oh, Guy! dear, dear Guy!” exclaimed Christine, her heart 
thrilling at the sound of his well-known voice. “Oh! how 1 have 
wished and wept and prayed to see you, to hear you speak but once 
more; and now you are come indeed, and it is no delusion!” 

She hid her face on his shoulder, and clasped her arms yet more 
tightly round his neck. 

“My dearest Tiny, compose yourself,” said Guy, extremely moved 
in witnessing the absolute delirium of joy with which she was seized. 
“I am come, dear Tiny, and on your account alone. I am come to 
snatch you from a style of life I do not approve, and from which, as 
the guardian of your interests and welfare, I have luckily the power 
to extricate you. Our kind Aunt M‘Naughton took care of that.” 

Christine started from his arms and stood erect, raising her hands 
to her forehead at the same time, and drawing back her silky hair 
from her brow, as if she did not rightly understand what he said. 

“Sit down, Tiny,” said Guy; “and you also, signore, pray be 
seated,” he added, addressing San Isidora, while he regarded him with 
8 look in which contempt and suspicion were blended. 

Christine placed herself in a Tule close to him, and, holding him 
fast by the arm, gazed wistfully up in his face like a child who, after 
being long separated from its father, clings to him with anxious fond- 
ness, as if doubtful of the blessed reality that he has indeed come 
back again. Guy passed his arm round her waist, and, drawing her 
close to him, proceeded in what he had to say. 

“Aunt M‘Naughton left me depositary for half her fortune, to 
apply it to your use, Tiny, when, how, and under whatever con- 
ditions might appear to me the most adapted to secure your peace 
and respectability. Those arrangements were all entered into in the 
course of a correspondence I bad with her upon family affairs, and 
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the letters are now lying at my ts in London, along with a will 
which I made the moment I had the power of so doing, and by which, 
in the event of my death, I leave you all my fortune, being assured 
that such was my aunt’s wish, besides its being agreeable to my own 
feelings. But to my present pape. About the money I was to 
make over to you on my coming 0 ; 4 propos to it, I had a deed 
executed before leaving England, in which I stipulate that I only 
make it over to you on the condition that you renounce all thoughts 
of being a public singer, and withdraw into private life under the pro- 
tection of some one of whom I approve. I have been here for several 
weeks, and find that, until very lately, you have been placed under 

uivocal auspices indeed. Scusi, signore,” he said, turning to- 
wards San Isidora as he spoke. “Therefore you must seek your old 
friend, Mrs. Mordaunt’s patronage, in the mean time, until I settle 
what will be the most desirable plan for you to follow.” 

San Isidora sat as if frozen to his seat, the dark glare of his eyes 
alone giving evidence that his perceptions were awake to what was 
said; and never in his life was the real texture of his mind so dis- 
tinctly visible on his countenance, the native ferocity of his character 
remaining imprinted on his features, as it had been expressed at the 
moment of Guy’s entrance. The young man eyed him attentively, 
and, drawing Christine still closer to his bosom, continued in a quiet 
determined tone : 

“The interest of the money left to you by my great-aunt you have 
the power—with Mr. Munro’s concurrence and my own—to settle 
upon monsieur”—bowing slightly to San Isidora; “it is an inde- 
pendent income for a single man in Italy, but that is all. It never 
can be more. The money you derive from Mrs. M‘Naughton through 
me must be entirely dedicated to your own use; that is to say, that 
your father cannot in any way benefit by it. This is one of the prin- 
cipal conditions in the deed which I have had drawn up. I must now 
go and bring two gentlemen to witness the signing of the papers ; and 
you, Signor San Isidora, you must likewise give me your signature, as 
your undoubted concurrence to your daughter’s acceptance of thirty 
thousand pounds is also necessary to set the seal to her being hence- 
forth under the control of the donor.” 

San Isidora tried to force a smile, but it had a withering expres- 
sion; Christine shrank back still nearer to her beloved Guy. 

“Cheer up!” he exclaimed. “Dear Tiny, why do you look so 
ghastly white ? It is not thus I saw you the other day, when you did 
not see me, at the Corso. Why have you left your friends ?” 

The pale girl did not answer; she only gazed at him in a plaintive 
manner. San Isidora found voice from absolute fear; but his tone, 
when he spoke, sounded croaking and false after the open manly 
accents of Guy. 

“Of course, signore, I cannot be too grateful for your generosity 
towards mia figlia, and I am likewise at a loss to express the sense I 
feel of your consideration for myself; therefore I shall be both ready 
and happy to sign any deed or deeds that you may require. When 
will the gentlemen of whom you speak come to witness ?” 

“TI shall go for them now,” answered Guy, “and shall return in 
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half an hour, for my time is short. I am obliged to leave Palermo 
to-night; but as I must have a long conversation with you, Tiny, 
before my departure, and as the forenoon is not at my command, I 
shall return in the evening, and stay with you until a boat comes 
round the coast to the bay below to take me on board my ship, now 
lying in the offing.” a Bost 
He jumped up in speaking, but still Christine clung to him. 
“Dearest Tiny, have you lost the power of saying a word to your 
dutiful and loving nephew ?”’ he exclaimed, smiling tenderly upon her. 
“Oh, Guy!” was all she could murmur in answer 
“ Adieu for the present,”’ he continued, cheerfully, as he moved 
nearer the door. “I shall be back immediately.” And gently dis- 
ing himself from the fair arm that lay on his, he kissed her brow 
a sbery San Isidora—playing a polite part—left the room with 
him, and Christine sat down in the nearest chair, feeling quite over- 
come and bewildered. 
“ Guy—Guy is come!”’ she faintly articulated to herself. “I have 
seen him, I have heard him speak, and have felt the pressure of his 
lips upon my forehead, therefore it is no dream. He appeared at a 
moment that saved me from brutal violence; he came to redeem me 
from degradation and disgrace; he offers to secure me wealth, pro- 
tection, and position, on the simple condition of renouncing a career I 
detest. Generous, generous Guy! Oh! it is most wonderful, and 
most unexpected; but can it be possible?’ She started when, on 
looking downwards, she saw her sombre attire, “This is a strange 
omen for so bright a day!’’ she continued to soliloquise, touching the 
silk with her hand; “ pray heaven that it may not be a true one, and 
that something gloomy and terrible may not happen before I lay this 
dress aside. But I shall go now and take it off,’’ she exclaimed, more 
loudly, while she rose from her seat. “ Let me meet Guy with 
brightness and smiles, even though it be but to bid him for the 
present farewell.” As she spoke, she turned to go to her room to 
change her dress, but the effects of the blow which she had received 
on her shoulder from her father, when united to the smarting of her 
bruised arm, made her feel so faint and ill that she stood for a moment 
supporting herself by the back of a chair. Her eyes happened to fall 
on the Villa Zernini; she saw men in the balcony removing the plants, 
= there appeared a universal bustle in other parts of the house, for 
she perceived people either standing at the windows or passing them 
hastily, as if Lae. from one rece fr another. “ What could they 
possibly be about?’ she thought, as she continued riveted to the 
spot, watching the different flitting forms, in hopes of being able to 
distinguish the well-known figures of Emmeline and Mrs. Temple. 
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HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 


WHEN stars in the nether —— bere we in- 
evitably experience, despite our philoso at which a great 
pire: ordered to be sounded in his vai yurnall ke Thous too, 
art mortal!” for how can the humblest in the circumstances of 
existence escaperan inference which nothing can conceal? Despite 
the extension of knowledge and the progress of science, we find 
the more noted of the successive generations of our kind follow 
the old law of mortality, no matter how loftily in life they may 
have elevated themselves or accident may have lifted them up. 
The few, comparatively, who had led in progress, and merited the 
names of benefactors among their species, are not spared, any more 
than the humbler in destiny; than “the kings and counsellors of 
the earth, which build desolate places for themselves,” to borrow a 
phrase from the beautiful poetry of Job. 

Long years have passed away, the lapse of time appearing to 
become every day more swift, since we called at the house of a 
distinguished friend, who happened to be out, and inquiring if any 
message or inquiry had been made there for ourselves, we received 
a reply, with the remark that Harry Brougham had just 

ed. 

“ Well, and had he anything new to say?” 

“ No, he was ‘ himself,’ as usual.” 

This was one of those touches discriminating character in which 
women are often very eflective—the reply was from one of that 
sex. The great man had not then attained the species of cele- 
brity which the vulgar world estimates highest. He had not 
oon: the Lord Chancellorship, but he stood as high, perhaps 
higher, at that moment, than he ever did afterwards. The mace, 
the “ bauble,” as Cromwell described it, had not then been borne 
before him. He was no more than an advocate for a persecuted 
queen, and in his professional displays had distinguished himself 
long before he thus dropped into the chancellorship, reminding us 
of the poet’s line, when 


——the hero sank into the king 


Itis true that Brougham had not then by his sacrifice to the vanity 
of office, become so gratified with his position, that his enemies 
said he would open his speeches with the prologue of “I and the 
king.” But with some ek of weakness in that respect, he was 
not less worthy of distinction as an enduring name in the office he 
filled. 

He proceeded steadily onwards in his new part, grown rusty a8 
it was with antique usage under Eldon, and mouldy as an institu- 
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tion.* With some pride of office he was not less worthy of dis- 
tinction than he had been before. He never disgraced him- 
self as Lord Eldon did by the tardiest judgments possible, for he 
was indefatigable in terminating the business before him as much 
as might be free of vexation. He pursued his own line of conduct 
in his legal duties, and left the opinion of the mode in which 
he exercised his duties to that good or adverse renown which, 
sooner or later, characterises every species of ambition in human 
ursuits. 

. Asa man confident in his own powers, and justifiably so, he 
was not liked by many; although his great talents, immeasurable 
industry, and an activity rarely exceeded, commanded respect. 
There was still felt towards him by many who did not declare 
themselves, that sentiment aptly illustrated in the well-known 
couplet to Dr. Fell. That which we admired in him never ob- 
viated somewhat of that feeling. He was not a cordial man—he 
was not lovable. He obtained admiration without inspiring con- 
fidence, and gained respect but could not secure affection. Yet it 
was a proud thing—not to obtain the chancellorship, for men of 
very small merit and power had attained that post—but to feel the 
advance of the time confirm political sentiments for which at 
setting out in life he had been censuréd and hooted at by bigots, 
his oe in politics, and the small in intellect however ele- 
vated in station. It was, indeed, a proud thing to recal the small 
but clearly defined list of those who at preceding periods had been 
maligned, browbeaten, and persecuted for their political opinions, 
and to find their own justice make way for them at ‘ast, their 
sentiments vindicating themselves before the world for  .rrectness ; 
and, finally, the reins of power further and further slacken in the 
hands that had held them so long, until they were dropped ftom 
inability any further to guide the proud coursers in the chariot 
their incompetency had thus forced them to abandon. 

The ruin of England was foretold by the friends of Pitt, and 
of the double-dealing George III, without the contintiance of the 
selfish principles they supported. How-often has the ignorance 
and incapacity of the politicians of that time been sifice proved? 
Little in opposition dared be done at first, without penal conse- 
quences. ‘To support parliamentary reform, from which doctrine 
Pitt had proved an apostate, although his father had declared that 
“if the House of Commons were not reformed from within, it 
would be reformed from without with a vengeance,” Pitt, to keep 
his post, denounced it, and volunteered to serve his double-dealing 
master in upholding European despotisms—the catise of kin 
alone. Men were transported to Botany Bay for upholding the 
doctrine of reform, and the principles and conclusions inevitable 
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* The Americans have wisely abolished their Chancery Court altogether. 
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from the signs of the times. The rights which God had given to 


his creatures, and the great cause of human advancement, all were 
to be withheld und arrested to accommodate arbitrary power. The 
halter and sword were to reply to the claims of freedom and 
justice. It was a fearful crisis in England, supported by corrupt 
rule. Penalties awaited the utterance of free sentiments by isolated 
individuals. Thus it was that Henry Brougham, and some of his 
friends, as a mode of resisting by an appeal to mind the physical 
restraint laid upon freedom of person and speech by George IIL,, | 
established the Edinburgh Review; reflecting, no doubt, upon the 
parable of the grain of mustard-seed, that, despite its minuteness, 
grew and expanded into a tree, in the branches of which the birds 
of heaven found shelter. Words expand to a greater circumference 
than the branches and leaves of the mustard-tree, and they know 
no wintry decay. 

In that publication Brougham commenced his career of po- 
litical authorship, at first unfixed on many points of principle, 
as when he supported slavery in the West Indies, and the claim 
of power to contravene the first right of man’s existence, even 
that conceded by the Ottoman. But Brougham read his re 
cantation subsequently: for who is infallible! He thought 
further, he looked deeper into things, and soon perceived his 


* error, and that even as long ago as the days of the Jewish law- 


giver, he owned that man-selling was denounced. The tre- 
mendous conflict in America has now swept it away there, but the 
vile prejudice against a coloured race by the more ignorant and 
proud of the white, at finding him, who was lately his slave, made 
that equal in law which he is by nature, still taints our colonial 
spirit. Of this we have proofs enough in the late Jamaica insur- 
rection, and the endeavour of too many in the same spirit to shield 
delinquents, evade proceedings, and shelter a governor from re 
sponsibility for the severities which he is and was bound to answer 
for as a public servant. 

But Brougham not only changed his sentiments upon slavery, 
but he acknowledged his fault; and that acknowledgment was 
quite eo - to account for the error he committed in setting out 
in life. e self-conviction of being wrong in the first instance, 
renders the acknowledgment of it more precious. 

At the time of the establishment of the Edinburgh Review, 
pouiey alone was in England the motive cause of political action. 

e presumed dignity of crown and court was not to be bound 
by the cold rules of justice, where policy presented advantages, and 
the justification of a wrong was so much more convenient for 4 

ven purpose. It suited so well, too, from its sanctioning the 
injustice of unlicensed power, as it had always done under the 
favoured administrations of George III. The Edinburgh Review 
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was a great success on behalf of the principles of freedom at such 
a moment, and it ultimately caused the publication of a rival in 
the Quarterly. ‘Time has best shown the effect of the rivals, and 
their utility in the triumphant advance of the principles inculsated 
in one, and the effete situation of all the political denunciation 
cajoleries, false conclusions, threats, unfounded inferences, ih 
mistaken deductions of the other, in dealing with political ques- 
tions. 

On subjects unconnected with politics, both reviews, as might 
naturally be supposed, gave to the world articles of sterling merit, 
but the political end-of both uniformly led in the P ogress of the 
publication, as being the motive origin of the work. What are 
become of the prophetic denunciations, exclusive loyalty, and 
arbitrary doctrines of the Quarterly in those days?—quite chop- 
fallen ! 

Henry Brougham, by his connexion with the Edinburgh Review, 
imparted to it much additional power. His rhetorical ability was 
of a rare character. His indefatigable industry, and varied extent 
of knowledge, rendered his artioles the most efficient, and he was 
on that account a dangerous opponent. When he chose, he dis- 

layed little pity. His opponents continually writhed under the 

lish. He was merciless, while he was himself not at all susceptible 
of pain from the bitterest phillipics of an opponent. Sometimes 
he would pass such attacks by wholly unnoticed, and with un- 
mitigated scorn. He was happy in being, as the vulgar say, 
“thick-skinned.” It would occupy too much space to quote ex- 
amples here, and how he treated others; but he is now dust and 
ashes, and the day when he met them, and stood 


Like Atlas unremoved, 
has ieee by for ever. 


is powerful oratory never exhibited the “suaviter in modo,” 
unless to render an attack more effective by fresh energy applied 
in the way of contrast. He showed a mastership in dialectics; a 
perfect command of language deeply involuted; an art in his 
oratory that, to impart force, appeared to be involved, entangled, 
and confused at first, but in reality, like a tangled skein, which it 
seemed impossible to clear, it was on a sudden unravelled, and 
flung with great power at his antagonist, however previously 
mystified. In this offensive power he stood alone, striking, bend- 
ing, crushing, seeking to exterminate, as if by forensic power 
alone. Victory was not enough, he “must mangle the slain.” 
Here he was great, perhaps it should rather be said merciless and 
unsparing. Here, too, was displayed a power for which he was as 
remarkable as for his unflagging industry. 
That the person of Lord Brougham should have been in some 
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degree an assistant to his pugnacity when he was roused, is more 
than probable. It added by its singular and very ordinary aspect 
to the vehemence of his personal attacks and the effect of his 
oratory. The honied language of Belial would have fallen from 
his lips neutralised by his ordinary visage, which did not sustain 
Lavater’s doctrines, He could threaten and browbeat with great 
effect. He had his ambition, too, and in 1831 thought to lead his 
party; but he was mistaken, and sulked over it. He committed 
errors at that time, and sinned against himself in permitting his 
ambition to be observed. It was too easily discovered that hé 
courted popularity, and had a love for notoriety, which last is, of 
all things, soonest defeated when it is suffered to be unveiled—in 
fact, defeats itself. 

There is nothing more adverse to ambition than talents that 
cannot adapt themselves to circumstances, even in those who do 
not move in common-place orbits. They are not understood, and 
are defeated, oftentimes by inferior men, from their want of tact. 
Brougham had regarded men too much in the fashion of the 
Edinburgh writers of that time; and when he had begun his 
advance in political life, he bore about him a mind much in 
advance as to what was great and solid, but not as.to those qualifi- 
cations which would best fit him for managing or leading the 
liberal aristocracy of England, which expected he would concede 
to them that superiority of intellect which the accident of birth 
cannot give. He was above them in mind, and he would not 
concede to them that which, however demanded by policy, would 
be to yield up the higher element to conciliate the meaner. He 
would not yield to the customary routine of politic falsehood. 
Your aristocracy must have all men and things bow to it, no 
matter that during the last thirty or forty years it has began to 
discover that its assumption is daily becoming less tolerable, and 
the world of mind will not again sacrifice truth to compliment. 
The diversity of conditions in fortune never harmonises with 
that of intellect, but the question had been too often begged that 
it should be considered to do so, To this kind of complimentary 
converse of truth, Brougham would not consent, at a moment, too, 

when he was regarded by men of mind in public life as the leading 
intellect of the time; and he acted rightly, the intellectual part of 
the social body assenting to the fact. 

Those who are old enough can remember Henry Brougham’s 
appeal to the schoolmaster against the Duke of Wellington and the 
army, and how even this war-ridden nation echoed the sentiment. 
He spoke then, however, to the intellectual classes, and not to what 
are now denominated the “masses,” who have since that time 
advanced so remarkably. He addressed his own order principally; 


in other words, the middle class. 
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On the death of George IV., Brougham was returned to parlia- 
ment for Yorkshire, and the great question of reform came before 
the country. The cabinet formed by the Duke of Wellington, 
who had just before openly declared he should be mad to accept 
the post of premier, was dissolved, The Duke's short official term 
did him no good. He declared against all reform, about which he 
understood little. He declared corrupt parliaments the best. 
Ridiculous alarms were spread of an insurrection by a miserable 
fool of a lord mayor, This created an alarm, and the military were 
secretly placed under arms. pnonen shown to be without the 
shadow of a foundation, this impolitic insult to the people was 
speedily followed by an adyerse division in parliament, and a dis- 
solution. Brougham put off a motion of which he had a little 
before given notice, for parliamentary reform. His amour propre 
was wounded that he was not more considered, when the old party 
feeling still governed, and not mind. He affected reluctance in 
doing so; that is, he did it with a bad grace. He was watching 
his opportunity at that moment. His ambition was alive, and here 
he played the half sullen in the concession of the delay to enhance 
its value, for there is no doubt that he “ finessed” a little to over- 
come any reluctance on the part of the old Whig aristocracy to 
permit a man quite a parvenu to rise to a level with themselves in 
place and influence, however superior in intellect. Once in place, 
they would have been content to stand still; but Brougham in 
England, and O'Connell in Ireland, were great obstacles to the 
stand-still principle, especially when Lord Grey, one of the “ order,” 
would not subscribe to the /aissez faire system, if the rest of “the 
order” would have been satisfied with it, as of old. 

Brougham would not stand stilly nor yield to a mere clique his 
ambition to wield the power he felt he possessed pro or con. The 
times were new; the watchword was progress; the middle class 
would no longer be neutral. Old things had passed away. That 
class began to perceive that it had been used for the purpose of one 
faction or the other among the borough-mongers. It began to 
make a stir, and at that instant Brougham sprang upon the stage, 
watching measures with a keen eye, and full of himself: The 
Duke of Wellington, great as a soldier, had failed lamentably as a 
minister, realising the old proverb, “‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
Brougham’s notice of a motion for parliamentary reform, and the 
“no reform” of the Duke, hurled the last from a post he had 
nghtly declared he should be mad to occupy, and proved that the 
camp alone was his true field of action. Earl Grey’s cabinet fol- 
lowed, and his Reform Bill. Brougham became troublesome in 
the arrangements; his ambition pricked his sides. What was to 
be done with him? He was not a chancery lawyer, while it was 
aut Cesar gut nullus with him. If he were offered any post that 
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he considered beneath his acceptance, they would make him an 
enemy, for he was not magnanimous. To confer the chancellorshi 
upon him would, in all events, neutralise him in parliament, an 
thus the dangerous commoner, who on some point or another 
might commit them, was shelved in Lord Chesterfield’s House of 
Incurables. There Brougham took his seat, and with its occupa- 
tion the “ political” character of Henry Brougham, and the lofty 
views he was supposed to entertain departed for ever. As far as 
his worthy political life was concerned, he expired on the day he 
took his seat upon the woolsack, his eagerness for which showed ° 
that he had forgotten in the present the — promises his previous 
character had excited in past times. His inconsistency could not 
be justified. He began to jeer at the radicals, whom he had 
courted, and to put on yr pee certain court airs, neutralising 
his past glory by the line of conduct he pone when, as before 
observed, he “ sank” into a Lord Chancellorship, to rise no more 
as a politician. He was a trouble in office to those who had placed 
him there. He became arrogant in place, and seemed at times to 
forget that urbanity of nature which marks well-bred intercourse. 
He tried to play a high game among his brother officials. He had 
completed his political cycle. Fortunate it was for him that he 
had earned a different, a more virtuous, a more lasting, reputation 
than he could obtain in political life. In the House of Lords he 
was among small minds in power compared to his own, but his dis- 
position there was more to strike than to convince, to treat his op- 
ponents with lectures, and too often with a species of that bearing 
which repels conviction. The being of impulse, setting a high 
value upon himself, he forgot that to win in social life we must 
please, that contempt always repels, and that to obtain distinction 
and influence, acts of bienséance, of respect for others, and of con- 
ciliation, are the first necessities. He was of a most overbearing 
temper, and full of self-love. As a politician, Brougham expired 
on that woolsack, which it had been better he had never reached. 
But this great man had a celebrity in reserve that was much 
more honest, lasting, and far more beneficial to his kind than his 
pes life could ever have proved, after the specimen he gave in 
is official career, which he survived to see die out in credit. The 
celebrity to which we allude will make his name imperishable, so 
much more heroic is it to win fame by genius, than by heading 
— factions that rarely survive the passing hour. Henry 
rougham was the impersonation of industry. He continued, 
year after year, to lead in the efforts made for the spread of 
instruction and the extension of knowledge. He was the hardest 
working man of his day. Not as an inventor, but as the searcher 
after truth, and the agent to diffuse it—the sole criterion of the 
merit of every point in science, religion, or politics. He inves- 
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tigated every region of science, not as an inventor, but as one 
it, would fain ascertain the stability of asserted facts, and when 
found to be facts, sow them broadcast over society to produce a 
benefit to his kind. He made truth the pole-star of his researches, 
and their extent surpassed belief. He never flagged, and merited 
all the praise bestowed upon him on that ground. His reforms 
were triumphs; his petty fits of wounded pride were forgotten, as 
well as his eccentricities of humour and littlenesses of temper in 
the course of his official life, in his great labours for the spread 
of education. He led the way to their greatness, and pointed it 
out to his fellow citizens, by a more honourable and enduring mode 
than the triumphs of savage battle-fields, or the low intrigue of art- 
ful politicians. ‘Though he was fond of the study of the sciences, he 
added nothing new to them ; but he was the means of promoting 
and extending their knowledge, where else it would never have 
been found. Many others of his parliamentary measures were 
nearly as liberal, important, and mo as his charity and educa- 
tion bills. But his pique with his old friends the Whigs, and his 
frequent support of the Tories and their sentiments in the latter 
part of his life, shows that he too vengefully cherished in mind the 
affronts which he himself was so unscrupulous in dealing out to 
others. He lacked magnanimity, and could not stifle wounded 
pride, for he valued himself. A friend of ours was dining where 
Brougham’s brother James, was one of the party, and some 
remarks were made about Henry Brougham’s disregard of good- 
fellowship in political life, and his coldness of feeling. “TI say, 
James, has your brother got a heart or not—I doubt it?” “It is 
a delicate question,” was the reply; “I wonder you can expect me 
to answer it.” This caused a laugh; but there was ever the same 
idea of partisan coldness regarding Henry Brougham’s nature 
among his early friends. He was ever “ himself,” and for “ him- 
self” did good to his kind. 

It was plain in several cases that he was ruled by pique after the 
Whigs went out. He voted against them on more than one occa- 
sion, and on points where, under his former professions, he would 
have been the last man in the kingdom to have so done. He got 
so Tory at last as to support many of the objects he had before 
opposed. Between 1840 and 1850, he lost his political character 
for consistency entirely, but continued to follow his old line of 
study in the sciences and public instruction. In more than one 
case, in 1848, he upheld the continental despotisms, when the 
hopes of all the friends of freedom in Europe of liberal rule awoke 
far and near. Here he committed himself again. 

His literary works are numerous, but we do not know them 
tufficiently to place them as to merit upon the scale of comparison 
with other writers on similar subjects. We apprehend that many 
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of them were merely got up in the way of a delassement from 
different occupations, to ease his mind by varying his pursuits. 
This may be correct or not, We have never heard of any great 
result from his studies of that nature, or of any discoveries in 
science really made by him. 

As a speaker he bore all before him. His manner when speak- 
ing was not at all animated nor striking. His countenance by no 
means indicated the power of the man, It was repulsive, cold, 
and ordinary. His brow neither bespoke the strength of intellect 
he possessed by its expansion, nor comeliness of forms His pecu- 
liar nose rendered the caricature of his countenance at once recog- 
nisable. His compressed lips exhibited firmness, while the pallor 
of his complexion spoke the hardness of the integument, and its 
capability of concealing emotion. His eyes were in no way ex- 
pressive of the working of the spirit within, It seemed, with his 
ordinary visage and meagre person, as if he were the last man 
made up out of the remnants of the humanity of the rest of man- 
kind, and that the materials were scanty. .His person was an ex- 
tenuation of the animal composition, as if he were born afflicted 
with marasmus. Never did the powers of mind, and the supe- 
riority of intellect over matter, exhibit a greater triumph in the 
person of an individual. 

There was, however, about that singular combination of bodily 
form with mental power an inquietude at times which bespoke a 
mind in full activity. He often appeared folded up in thought, 
motionless, in the very depth and profundity of some important 
consideration which was preparing for the hght. Bodily repose 
is mental action, and the products of the mind ripen under that 
which the merely animal part of the creation often treat as a state 
of intellectual banishment, except that his eyebrows gave the idea 
by their motion that he had some knotty point os considera- 
tion. Still nothing about him indicated to a stranger that he was 
the man of ten thousand. He would be restless at times, as if his 
seat were uncomfortable; he would turn round, and his full front 
would exhibit that he was all attention to something internal or 
external, that a weighty point was puzzling him, and that while 
thus quiet, except as to such trivial movements, a singular twitch- 
ing of his nose, as if involuntary, like the movement of one who is 
affected with the dance of St. Vitus, was observable, and was a 
mark for his recognition or identification by a stranger. He had 
none of the graces of oratory. Even his language was tainted 
with the broad northern accent not agreeable to a southern ear. 
Nor when he arose to speak did he set out with much confidence. 
He commenced in a voice barely audible, nor would a stranger 
imagine at first he was more than a common-place orator. ‘Lhe 
propositions with which he commenced were often not much con- 
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nected with the main subject, and they were given in a loose 
manner. It would seem as if he feared his auditory required 
something to be said to secure the attention sufficiently before be- 
ginning, for the matter thus delivered was often quit foreign to 
the main subject on which he intended to dwell. His matter, too, 
seemed disjointed, and sometimes his hearers wondered what he 
would be at, for they could not perceive that out of what was dis- 
connected and rude, and without a trace of novelty, anything 
worth while could be produced—anything striking be shaped out. 
Never was there a greater mistake. Suppose the rough planks or 
beams of timber for an edifice were flung down on the ground in 
confusion, and in q short time being set in their places, produced 
a noble edifice out of apparently shapeless materials—just such 
was the mode in which the unconnected sentences and propositions 
of Brougham were delivered. Presently, by a power which has 
certainly not been equalled in any speaker in our time, and that is 
over no short term of years, he reduced his scattered propositions 
to an order clear as noontide. He delivered them arranged, with 
an enunciation quite perfect. All that was deemed disjointed and 
irrelevant was dovetailed in with incomparable neatness; his ani- 
mation was sufficient, never extravagant. He won the suffrages of 
his auditory, and concluded with that conviction of success which 
is half way towards its attainment. We speak here of ordinary 
occasions, when there was no passion aroused, and the current of 
things rolled equably along; for, except as a political advocate in 
accordance with the power of his oratory, he was too fitful and 
irregular, too self-willed and sensitive, for ruling as a statesman. 
His personal ambition, indeed, was great, and when at all thwarted, 
made him either an open enemy or somewhat worse in regard to 
those in his own circle. He then showed a spirit that, acting upon 
pique, forgot in its influence that he was not himself to be the sole 
consideration among those who chanced to be leagued with him 
in office. Disappointed ambition is the rock which heretofore has 
led to the shipwreck of talents as great, indeed far greater, than 
those of Lord Brougham in political life. His conduct under his 
disappointed hopes or imagined neglect was the best proof that his 
glory could not rest upon his character as a statesman. It would 

ave been wise had he not suffered his personal feeling against his 
old friends to have so suddenly appeared in his plaudits of those 
whom he had been aceustomed to hold up as dog-cheap in paren 
virtue and liberality of principle. There could be no mistake here, 
but it is to be feared he had a vast deal of self-esteem, His 
enemies scented this, and more than once had turned it to account 
against him—those enemies to whom in his political pique he 
turned, as it were, for the consolation of his wounded ambition. 
Reports were spread by his enemies that he would fain have it be- 
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lieved he visited the king at Windsor solely to make himself of 
consequence. No one will credit it. Yet there was a fact which, 
to our personal knowledge, seemed to exhibit something like a fear 
of being mistaken at court. When Prince Adam Czartoriski, the 
great and good, came to England an exile—he had before, in 
earlier life, visited England and Scotland, and had known 
Brougham—when that “ great and good man” came here an exile, 
Lord Grey was in office. Though he was premier, he called 
immediately upon the prince, whom he did not know but as a 

reat man, heir to the throne of the Jagellons. Lord Grey did not 
Fesitate to visit a great man in misfortune while prime minister 
and a stranger. His lordship well knew that the kind Wil- 
liam IV. would never notice what he had no right to notice, for 
the prime minister of England is ever a free agent, be he Tory, 
Whig, or Radical, in regard to similar matters. Brougham, who 
was Lord Chancellor, and had been acquainted with the prince, 
which Lord Grey was not, remained away. “ What will the 
court think of it?” was no doubt the self-query, and perhaps gave 
rise to the joke of “I and the king,” circulated by Brougham’s 
Tory friends at that time. That Brougham (but perhaps it was 
only playing the advocate) could do what neither Lord Grey nor 
any man of high feeling in or out of political life could do, there 
was proof in the accidental display of his correspondence on one or 
two occasions, as in the character of George IV., by which he 
showed he could play the courtier, or the wily politician, or 
lawyer to suit a purpose. Lord Grey would have died before 
acting in a like manner. It is true, Brougham could never have 
expected his letter to Knighton would see the light; it shows, as 
has been observed, that while his later political principles were 
very loose, he was not*so rigid as he would have had the world 
believe he was in his literary ones. In a letter to Sir W. Knighton 
he wanted the royal patronage to the Useful Knowledge Society, 
and he wrote him in April, 1827: “T have abstained from being 
mentioned as a founder of the institution, or as chairman of its 
managing committee, because from the place I hold in parliament 
it might give the whole a party air, most foreign to our designs. 
For the same reason you have no occasion to drop the least -hint, 
should you ever have an opportunity of turning his majesty’s 
attention to it, that I have anything to do with it. But I see no 
reason why one of the cleverest, and quickest, and most accom- 
plished men in the country, merely because he is at the head of it, 
should not look at our works, which he would comprehend and 
relish, I am sure, as thoroughly as any one in his dominions.” 

In an article written by Lord Brougham subsequently in the 
Edinburgh Review, he said: “Our Louis (George [V.), notwith- 
standing the lessons of Dean Jackson and the fellowship of Thurlow 
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and Sheridan, was a man of a very uncultivated mind—ignorant 
of all but the passages of history which most princes read; with 
some superficial knowledge of the dead languages, which he had 
imperfectly learned and scantily retained; considerable musical 
skill; great facility of modern tongues; but no idea of the rudi- 
ments of any science, natural or moral, unless the very imperfect 
notions of the structure of governments, picked up in conversation 
or studied in newspapers, can be reckoned any exception to the 
universal blank.” 

Of the foregoing acts, which speak character, it may be con- 
cluded that the idea of managing the political influence of the 
country as a minister, with that effect of which he no doubt thought 
himself master, was hardly compatible with his nature and tempera- 
ment. : 

How much more agreeable it is to turn to those things in which 
Brougham rendered vast services to his country, and those of a 
more enduring character than belong to the m 5 fan of politics. 
Let us give oa credit on the score of motive, and we find a 
change come at once over the scene—a light emanating from the 
picture of this great man, which exhibits him putting poor human 
nature and its weakness aside in the noblest attitude, and prevent- 
ing his name from dying out easily. He will be long renowned 
for that on which perhaps his ambition set the least value. His 
name will go down to posterity as one of the great benefactors of 
his species. His failings will be forgotten in the recollection of the 
benefits he conferred upon society and his native land. It was 
at the time when he commenced reformer, and in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review, that he kindled that fire of mind in others from 
his ae in favour of freedom, religious toleration, and reform, 
which made him hated by those who deemed all excellence to 
dwell in the usages of the past time, and every benefit, national 
and individual, to flow from that source. All were enemies to 
their king and country who did not consent to tag to the hem of 
their garments, as imagined decorations, the oxidised tinsel and 
tasteless ornaments of time-adulterated metal. The reform of the 
parliament was not original. Even Pitt, had his double-dealin 
master not banned it, would have effected that. Fox, Grey, a 
others advocated the abolition of that corruption generally which 
reeked in the nostrils under George III., a species of government 
that was notorious enough, and simply existed upon a vulgar fact. 
Henry Brougham’s reform began at a greater elevation. He looked 
to regulate the march of mind. To subdue the coarse and tangible 
corruption so prevalent and powerful, not by the mere action of 
newly enacted laws and penal statutes, but by kindling in the 
popular mind that regard for the maintenance of its own rights, 
through reform, which should make the electoral privilege valuable 
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in a different sense from what it had been before, by the infusion of 
a strong sense of the value of self-government in the masses, by 
— them, and by making known how this was to be accom- 
lished. 
. It was to be accomplished by teaching men to reason, and not 
take things for granted from others, in politics, faith, or science. 
When this was accomplished, good government and a further ad- 
vance in social happiness must inevitably follow. To do this the 
people, even the poorest, must be taught. Without the requisite 
nowledge society would remain at a stand-still, and government 
bear the character with which accidental circumstances might 
colour it. To attain the desired end, men must not only be free, 
but able to discriminate. They must be educated to become law- 
makers for themselves, and thus their leaders in the right track 
would become enrolled among the benefactors of mankind. It is 
not, therefore, from the little weaknesses of a common nature at- 
tached to them that we are to judge of remarkable men. Reject- 
ing such weaknesses as being the common heritage of mortality, 
we must balance against them the good effect of that which will 
live after them. In such cases we have not to do with a solitary 
man, rendering a solitary good, in Henry Brougham, but with a 
large mass of the species elevated into reasonable beings. If, then, 
any instrument of effecting such a great benefit have his failings, 
as we have shown, we must pass them over. ‘There rests in 
the opposite scale a beneficial preponderance, owing in the main to 
a superior intelligence that will tell with startling effect in society 
even far into the coming ages. 

In whatever he did, it appeared that he was in earnest. His 
eccentricities were not directed to unworthy purposes. He had 
no regard to the pretensions of those who looked upon the idle 
claims of birthright or wealth for pre-eminence. He appealed to 
reason and cultivated man for human benefits in general. Here 
his every sentence was imbued with fresh amimation as he spoke, 
and the heart was borne along with him, or rather with a cause, 
which, free from all doubts, he felt to be his own. 

Among the Lords he was the wit; and while he made others 
feel, he had no sense of the golden rule in this respect. He seemed 
to claim a right to play the despot, and to expect to be permitted 
to do so gratis. He would set himself upon his metal, and return 
shot of the heaviest calibre in return for that of a pop-gun. He 
elevated his voice as he scathed some coronetted antagonist, who 
had presumed on the accident of his peerage to lift his antenne in 
opposition. His brows were knit, and his wonted gesture, when 
impassioned, was assumed, and scathing enough it was. He often 
proceeded with a mixture of scorn and mockery to wreak his fury 
on the bobadil who had awakened it. He was merciless in reply, 
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and the House, so deeply inoculated at times with propriety of a 

iatly selfish character, was still before its master spirit, until, 
relying upon the unanimity of its indignation, and its silence 
nursing sufficient power to vindicate itself, some peer summoned 
courage enough to speak in that mode of the poet, which implied 
the lament, that “he who spoke so well should ever speak in vain,” 
Then, kindled up to a red heat, the tall, spare, and ungentle 
orator lashed the presumptuous scion of heraldic virtue; here 
and there, at first singly, and then a more numerous portion of the 
House, tumultuous in pity to the castigated member, called out 
“Order, order,” relying for courage upon their augmentin 
numbers, while the gaunt orator stood like Atlas uilneihdved, 
lectured them-with severity upon their ill manners, and told them 
to take a lesson of order from the House of Commons, utterly 
regardless of the pretensions they were ever permitted to beg for 
themselves. Their affection towards him was, in consequence, 
purely of a lordly character; while in that higher House, as else- 
where, he remained alone. No Fidus Achates ever stood at his 
side. He repelled rather than attracted in such cases; he was 
feared, not loved; nor did he seem to court regard. His desire 
appeared to be to prevail by the exercise of power unmingled with 
affection. 

It is evident, therefore, that his character .must rest on those of 
his deeds which most contributed to the general good. It is by 
this means that his sail will float triumphantly along the wastes - 
of time. He gave an impulse to mind such as no one man ever 
did before, by his addresses, and by those works of the press 
which he aided in the writing or circulating for that purpose. 
He had the principal hand in helping to emerge from the slough 
of ignorance that class of men in humble life, in regard to the gifts 
of mammon, but who had a sound sense in uncultivated minds. 
He taught them that they possessed rights, which only required to 
be cultivated to raise them to an equality with the middle and 
upper ranks in that knowledge which 1s power. 

Ve can well remember Campbell calling upon us to go to the 
London Tavern, where Brougham, Mackintosh, and Mr. Lyon 
Goldsmid, of the City, with others, had promised to attend to 
consider of the necessity of founding a university in London. It 
was in the year 1825. Campbell had already written to Brougham 
on the subject, and published a letter about it, and the latter had 
at once entered heartily into its consideration. Should a life of 
this distinguished man ever be written, the circumstances atten- 
dant upon that useful foundation will no doubt detail at length 
the part he took. We walked there together, and founda goodly 
company assembling ; Sir James Mackintosh and other well-known 


characters had already arrived. Brougham had not made his 
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appearance. He was to open the meeting, and after some delay 
he ap , and commenced with an apology for his being a 
little behind the time. He had stated to his friends before he 

roceeded to address the meeting the cause of his being so late. 
We perceived, however, that he claimed having had for some time 
a similar idea with the poet. It was clear enough that the details 
of such an undertaking were to be confided to some one better 
adapted to carry them out than the promulgator of the scheme, 
although he set out some time afterwards on a visit to Germany, 
to learn the best principle and mode on which the German uni- 
versities were founded and carried on. Still, the poet was unable 
to do more than suggest, though the scheme was his own. He 
was positively incapable of doing more; he could imagine, not act. 
In the details Brougham took a very active part. It was in his 
way, and belonged to that order of things in which he excelled, 
a to which, and not to his political history, he will be indebted 
for the reputation which the future will not readily permit to die 
out. But here we must close this imperfect allusion to a cele- 
brated man. He passed into the House of Lords the last time we 
saw him. There was no recognition from where we were situated. 
He was changed in appearance, but not greatly. At length, at a 
very advanced age he closed his eyes upon the world and upon a 
people whose benefit it was at one time his highest and noblest 
vocation to promote. The last visit but one he paid to England 
we met him—he was changed, except in manner of address. He 
has gone the way of all the earth. He has finished his course, 
and departed by no painful process, as with many of his fellow 
mortals is the case. His day is over, and, as Pascal has it, he was 


favoured, for that great man wrote, “La mort est plus aisée 
supporter sans y penser, que la pensée de la mort sans périr.” 
Death has put the last touch to the picture of a great man’s life, 


but the canvas remains for our study, and it will be found not 
an unimproving one. 


Cyrus REDDING. 











